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To  His  Excellency  the  Governor 

of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  collect  materials  and  present  a 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a “ Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics”  in  this 
State,  have  devoted  such  time  and  ability  to  the  objects  of  their 
appointment  as  they  have  been  able  to  command. 

It  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  this  committee,  that  it  was  not  expected  of  them 
to  make  an  exhaustive  or  elaborate  report.  We  have  therefore 
confined  our  inquiries  more  particularly  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  State,  for  two  reasons  : first,  because  agriculture  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  State,  was  almost  the  sole  pursuit  of  its  cit- 
izens, and  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  chief  employment  of  our  pop- 
ulation ; and  secondly,  because  the  business,  of  agriculture,  not- 
withstanding its  acknowledged  importance,  has  been  the  most 
neglected  by  statisticians  apd  legislators  of  all  our  prominent 
industries.  This  seeming  indifference  to  agriculture  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  State  or  country . 

Adam  Smith,  a century  since  said,  “scarce  any  nation  has  dealt 
equally  and  impartially  with  every  sort  of  industry.  Since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  policy  of  Europe  has  bfcen 
more  favorable  to  arts,  manufactures  and.  commerce,  the  industry 
of  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  country.” 

If  New  Hampshire  were  an  isolated  State,  having  no  connection 
with  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  our  manufacturing  towns  and 
villages  could  not  gain  in  wealth  and  population  faster  than  our 
agricultural  towns,  because,  depending  as  they  then  would,  upon 
the  agricultural  towns  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  could 
flourish  only  in  proportion  as  these  means  were  supplied.  But  it 
unfortunately  happens  to  New  Hampshire  farmers,  that  our  man- 
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ufacturers  can  obtain  a large  proportion  of  their  supplies  from  for- 
eign States,  having  greater  facilities  for  production ; consequently, 
our  manufacturing  towns  may  flourish,  while  our  farming  towns 
are  depressed. 

A decrease  in  population  is  generally  considered  an  indication 
of  diminished  wealth.  The  last  census  reveals  a diminution  in 
this  respect  for  the  whole  Statp.  The  loss  however,  is  borne  al- 
most, if  not  entirely  by  the  agricultural  towns,  yet,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  material  wealth  of  these  towns  has  declined  in  pro- 
portion, or  declined  at  all.  A town  in  Grafton  County,  that  had 
in  1800,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighteen  inhabitants,  arrived  to  its 
maximum  population  in  1820 — having  gained  in  twenty  years, 
five  hundred  and  six  inhabitants — and  has  lost  in  fifty  years  almost 
the  whole  increase ; yet,  the  valuation  of  the  town  has  more  than 
doubled.  Another  town  in  the  same  county  has  nearly  doubled 
its  population,  having  a good  water  power  and  better  facilities  for 
manufacturing ; and  its  valuation  has  increased  more  than  three- 
fold. But  this  increase  of  population  in  the  latter  case  is  no  proof 
that  the  workingmen  are  in  more  independent  circumstances  than 
they  are  in  the  former.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  while  the  manu- 
facturing town  has  a valuation  of  $471.00  per  capita,  the  farming 
town  has  a valuation  per  capita  of  $536.  00;  showing  conclusively 
that  the  wealth  is  greater  in  proportion  to  population  in  the  farm- 
ing than  it  is  in  the  manufacturing  town.  Population,  therefore, 
is  no  index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  made  to  appear  more  clearly  by  a comparison  of  the  density  of 
population  in  New  Hampshire,  with  that  of  some  foreign  States ; 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  State,  the  population 
to  a square  mile  is  about  thirty-four  and  one-half,  in  England 
and  Ireland  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  A commission 
appointed  in  England  to  make  a report  “on  the  employment  of 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,”  have  revealed 
to  the  world  a state  of  degradation,  destitution  and  immorality 
that  ought  to  silence  forever  the  lamentations  of  political  scien- 
tists Oyer  our  decrease  in  number  of  inhabitants. 

Rev.  J.  Frazer  thus  reports,  as  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Es- 
sex, Sussex  and  Gloucester : “ It  will  be  observed,  upon  reference, 
not  only  upon  my  notes  of  the  meetings,  but  to  the  special  body 
of*  evidence  upon  this  subject,  collected  out  of  my  returns,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  Avide-spread  than  the  feeling  entertained, 


nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  language  used  about  the  gener 
al  condition  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  certainly  in  every 
one  of  the  agricultural  districts,  almost  in  every  one  of  the  parish- 
es which  I have  visited.”  In  one  return  they  are  described  as 
“ miserable  in  a second  as  “ deplorable in  a third  as  “ detesta- 
ble in  a fourth  as  “ disgrace  to  a Christian  community.”  And  he 
afterward  says,  “the  moral  consequences  are  fearful  to  contem- 
plate.” “I  only  wonder,”  writes  one  clergyman  to  me,  “that  our 
agricultural  poor  are  as  moral  as  they  are.  Modesty  must  be  an  un- 
known virtue,  decency  an  unimaginable  thing,  where,  in  one 
small  chamber  with  beds . lying  as  thickly  as  they  can  be  packed, 
father,  mother,  young  men,  lads,  grown  and  growing  up  girls — 
two,  and  sometimes  three  generations — are  herded  promiscuously.’ 
We  forbear  to  copy  the  disgusting  description  showing  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  such  deplorable  destitution.  Far  better 
for  New  Hampshire  that  her  population  should  be  decimated  at 
each  census  for  a hundred  years,  than  to  fill  her  agricultural  towns 
with  such  a brutish  herd  of  people. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Europe  to  learn  the  effects  of  an  over- 
crowded population.  In  the  “report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor”  in  Massachusetts,  made  last  year,  we  find  that  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  that  boasts  of  its  learning,  Christianity  and  public 
charities,  there  exist  cases  of  such  utter  destitution  and  squalid 
misery,  as  would  stagger  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous,  if  they 
were  not  certified  to  be  facts  by  the  solemn  report  of  a gov- 
ernmental investigation.  After  referring  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  miserable  dens  in  the  city  were  visited,  and  their  condition 
reported  the  year  before,  Gen.  Oliver,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  says, 
“Boston  still  indulges  all  this  squalor  of  filth,  this  physical  debase- 
ment and  depravity,  these  unscavened  nurseries  of  strumpets, 
thieves,  jail- birds,  cut-purses,  burglars  and  robbers.”  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  “Union  block,  running  from  Emerald  street  to 
Middlesex  street,”  he  says,  “the  building  is  of  wood,  old,  rickety, 
disjointed  and  tumble-down  ; the  stairways  full  of  holes,  the  plas- 
tering falling  from  the  laths,  and  crevices  in  the  walls  letting  in 
wind,  rain  and  snow.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  find  the  number 
of  families  inhabiting  the  tenements,  as  on  its  being  known  that 
visitors  were  examining  the  premises,  there  was  a rush  of  people 
to  the  entry-ways,  with  earnest  inquiries  whether  the  buildings 
were  to  be  removed,  and  a declaration  if  they  were  so,  they  would 


not  pay  any  more  rents.  After  a while  we  succeeded  in  getting* 
entrance  to  one  of  the  rooms,  which  we  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  building.  An  old  Irish  woman  occupied  it, 
crouched  over  a smouldering  fire  of  refuse  wood  and  sifting  of 
coal,  from  which  a stifling  smoke  pervaded  the  room.  The  snow 
found  easy  entrance  through  the  broken  panes  of  the  window. 
•Found  also  in  another  room,  dreary  and  comfortless,  an  aged 
American  woman,  who  in  better  days  had  owned  real  estate  in  the 
city.  The  walls  of  her  rooms  were  discolored  with  the  recent 
lains  and  snow.  The  stairways  were  dark  and  dangerous,  large 
icicles  hanging  on  the  balusters,  and  from  the  walls ; ice  Mso,  an 
inch  thick,  covered  the  floors  of  the  entries.  In  a room  in  the 
basement  of  this  same  house  we  found  a family  of  three  persons, 
husband,  wTife  and  child;  wife  had  been  sick  three  months  in  hos- 
pital, the  child  boarding  out  meanwhile.  Every  thing  betokened 
that  sharp  misery  had  worn  them  to  the  bone.  This  was  a miser-: 
able,  w orn-out,.  dirty,  dilapidated,  rookery,  with  its  mouldy  and 
walls  in  suramei,  swarming  with  multitudinous  vermin,  in 
winter  cold  and  cheerless  as  an  iceberg,  and  at  all  seasons  be- 
grimed with  filth,  unfit  for  even  hens  or  pigs  ; the  chimneys  moan 
ing  in  the  winds,  with  cracked  and  asthm  atic  voice,  and  wheezing 
out  to  the  rotten  roof,  the  dolorous  dirge  of  age  and  decav." 

The  report  abounds  with  similar  descriptions  of  poor  tenements- 
and  miserable  occupants  in  the  city  of  Boston  ; some  of  them  so 
decidedly  filthy  that  the  bare  description  is  almost  nauseating. 

Whether  similar  scenes  can  be  found  in  the  capital -of  New 
Hampshire,  or  in  our  more  dense  manufactur  ing  cities,  we  leave 
for  the  future  investigation  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
however,  that  the  excess  of  population  in  this  State,  or  in  any  por- 
tion of  it,  will  never  drive  the  poorer  classes  to  s uch  dog  kennels- 
for  a shelter,  or  compel  them  to  live  as  one  of  the  families  visited 
did,  were  found  “ dining  on  oat-meal , mixed  with  molasses 
and  water , upon  which  they  were  obliged  to  subsist,  because 
their  only  income  was  but  $1.50  per  week,  and  they  were  living  in 
constant  dread  of  being  turned  into  the  street.  Rather  let  &our 
faiming  towns  be  covered  again  with  unbroken  forests,  and  our 
waterfalls  make  music  only  by  the  dashing  of  their  waters,  than 
that  human  beings,  within  our  borders,  sho  uld  be  brought  to  such 
extremity  of  destitution  and  misery. 

We  proceed  now  to  pi*  esent  the  result  of  our  inquiries  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  actual  condition  of  farm  laborers,  in  this  State,  at 
different  periods  in  the  past.  By  farm  laborers,  we  mean  not  only 
'those  who  work  for  hire,  but  include  as  well  the  owners  and  till- 
ers of  the  soil.  To  determine  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
money  prices  of  labor  and  produce.  But  these  are  not  all.  It  has 
been  well  said,  “the  money  price  of  wages,  unless  the  prices  of 
other  articles  be  known,  gives  but  an  unsatisfactory  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  population  at  different  periods  and  in 
different  countries.” 

This  is  true  also  of  the  farmer,  who  owns  the  soil.  The  money 
price  of  his  produce  is  not  an  index  to  his  prosperity.  If  he  can 
hire  labor  at  fifty  cents  a day,  and  sell  wheat  at  $1.50,  it  is  clear 
that  a bushel  of  wheat  will  pay  for  three  days’  work.  But  if  his 
wheat  can  be  sold  for  $2.50  per  bushel,  and  he  has  to  pay  one 
dollar  per  day  for  labor,  then,  the  hired  man  gets  a bushel  for  two 
and  a half  days’  work,  and  the  employer  can  better  afford  to  hire 
him  at  the  lower  price,  if  he  pay  in  wheat : or,  in  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  wheat,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

“If  money  is  the  measure  of  value,”  as  is  often  said,  it  is  a very 
flexible  measure,  capable  of  great  expansion  or  contraction.  No 
matter  what  the  material  may  be,  whether  gold,  silver  or  paper, 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  it  raises  or  depresses  its  exchange 
able  value,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
that  govern  the  exchangeable  value  of  other  materials.  So  it  is 
said  of  Solomon,  that  he  made  silver  to  abound  in  Jerusalem  till 
it  became  as  stones,  and  that  it  was  “ nothing  accounted  of.” 
Consequently,  when  we  look  back  to  the  first  settlements  in  this 
State,  and  find  the  money  prices,  both  of  wages  and  produce,  ex- 
ceedingly low,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  towns  were  not  in  a flourishing  condition.  A popu- 
lar writer*  on  political  economy  says:  “Everyman  is  rich  or  poor 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  nec- 
essaries, conveniencies  and  amusements  of  human  life.”  A man, 
therefore,  living  in  a certain  state  of  society,  may  be  actually  rich- 
er with  a property  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars,  than  another 
man  in  a different  state,  with  a property  valued  at  twice  as  much. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  labor  at  any  particular  period,  there 
fore,  we  may  disregard  the  money  price  entirely,  except  so  far 
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as  it  assists  in  making  estimates,  and  consider  only  the  amount  of 
“necessaries,  conveniences  or  amusements  ” that  may  be  obtained 
at  the  period  under  consideration,  in  exchange  for  a given  amount 
of  labor.  A day’s  work  is  really  a better  measure  of  value  than 
gold  or  silver.  “ Labor,”  says  our  author,  already  quoted,  “ was 
the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money' that  was  paid  for  all 
things.  It  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all 
commodities.” 

Taking  these  principles  for  our  guide  we  now  proceed  to  the 
main  purpose  of  our  report,  which  is,  to  show,  as  far  as  the  re- 
turns we  have  received  and  other  sources  of  information  within 
our  reach  may  enable  us,  the  actual  condition  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  at  different  periods  in  the  past,  and  compare  them  with 
their  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

We  were  aware  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  items  nec- 
essary to  a clear  understanding  of  the  actual  condition  of  work- 
ing men  in  the  more  remote  periods  of  our  history.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  public  attention  to  our  work,  and  hoping  to  receive 
responses  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  we  agreed,  at  our  first  meet- 
ing, to  issue  the  following 


CIRCULAR, 

To  the  Citizens  of  Hew  Hampshire : 

The  Legislature  of  the  present  year  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved , by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral Court  convened  : That  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  Honorable  Council,  shall  appoint  three  persons,  who 
shall  act  as  a committee  to  collect  material  and  present  a plan  for 
the  organization  of  a Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.  Said  committee  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  their  expenses,  and  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Governor 
and  Council  may  allow,  provided  the  whole  sum  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  the  undersigned  have  been 
appointed  Commissioners  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  our  appointment,  we  shall  be  un- 
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der  the  necessity  of  collecting  facts  relating  to  the  object  we  have 
in  view  from  every  available  source.  We  are  particularly  desirous 
of  gaining  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  workingmen,  in 
all  departments  of  labor,  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  State.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  every  town  what  was  the  general  condi- 
tion of  farmers?  What  the  prices  paid  for  labor  on  the  farm? 
The  times  of  taking  their  meals  ? and  their  usual  food  ? The  con- 
dition of  their  dwellings  and  outbuildings  ? and  what  of  their 
clothing?  What  was  paid  as  wages  of  female  servants  in  farmers’ 
families?  What  were  the  principal  occupations  of  such  help  ? and 
their  hours  of  labor  ? 

And  of  shoemakers — what  was  considered  a day’s  work  ? what 
the  prices  paid  ? How  many  hours  in  a day’s  work  ? In  what 
manner  was  the  business  conducted  ? 

And  so  of  joiners,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  teamsters,  and  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business  in 
the  State. 

We  would  be  thankful  for  any  facts,  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  old  account  books  or  the  recollections  of  aged  men,  in  regard 
to  the  usual  cost  of  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  the  prices 
received  for  articles  usually  sold  from  the  farm  or  workshop  ; and 
lor  items  of  this  kind  we  would  like  the  date  or  year  referred  to  in 
the  statement  given. 

We  would  also  be  glad  to  ascertain  what  advantages  children 
had  for  obtaining  an  education,  and  what  were  the  usual  literary 
attainments  of  laboring  people — men  and  women. 

Our  object  in  making  these  inquiries  is  to  show  the  condition  of 
laborers  at  this  day  as  compared  with  that  of  their  predecessors 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a hundred  years  ago.  All  such  communications 
will  be  thankfully  received,  and  their  receipt  acknowledged,  if  the}' 
are  not  incorporated  in  our  report. 

Correspondents,  in  reply  to  this  Circular,  are  requested  to  send 
their  communications  to  Samuel  Flint,  Lyme,  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Samuel  Flint, 

J.  H.  Ela, 

H.  Colony. 

Concord,  October  5,  1871. 
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This  circular  was  sent  to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  sev 
eral  journals  printed  in  this  State,  with  the  request  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it  at  least  might  be  inserted  in  their  •columns.  It  was 
also  sent  to  private  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  State  with 
the  request  that  they  vyould  reply.  We  believe  it  was  generally 
inserted  in  the  public  journals,  and  from  individuals  addressed,  we 
have  some  interesting  and  valuable  answers.  As  these  replies  re- 
quired some  research  and  considerable  labor,  we  are  under  pecu- 
liar  obligations  to  them  for  their  services. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  State  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua  river  in  1623.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
statistics  relative  to  the  prices  of  labor,  food  or  clothing,  prior  to 
the  year  1710.  In  the  Adjutant  General’s  Report  for  1866,  giving 
the  early  military  history  of  the  State,  we  find  a muster  roll  of 
twelve  men,  who  were  employed  two  days  as  a scouting  party  foi- 
ls. Sd.  oi  ten  pence  per  day.  As  there  are  no  charges  for  provis- 
ions, it  is  probable  they  hunted  Indians  and  “found  themselves  ” 
foi  this  sum.  This  was  in  June.  During  the  same  summer,  in 
August,  the  Indians  growing  more  troublesome,  a scouting  party 
of  ninety  men  were  out  five  days.  The  Captain,  John  Gilman, 
brought  in  his  claim  for  the  services  of  officers  and  men.  He 
charged  for  his  own  services,  seven  shillings  per  day,  and  for  com- 
mon soldiers  .one  shilling.  He  had  in  the  company  four  sergeants 
and  as  many  corporals,  for  whom  he  charged  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  2d. 
respectively.  This  was  considered  an  outrageous  account,  or  an 
attempt  to  swindle  the  Colonial  treasury.  Accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  record  the  following  entry  : 

“19th  April,  1711.  This  muster  roll  is  allowed  by  the  Commit- 
tee, deducting  from  each  soldier  Id.  and  -from  the  Captain  5d.  and 
allow  but  two  corporals  and  two  sergeants.”  This  shows  what 
would  be  considered  at  the  present  day,  remarkable  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  disbursing  officers.  It  proves  too,  that  a shilling  per  day 
was  considered  an  extravagant  price  for  labor,  because  no  “ Com- 
mittee ” wbuld  cut  down  the  price  below  the  sum  usually  paid  for 
day  laborers  on  the  farm  at  that  season  of  the  .year.  A writer  on 
Political  Economy  in  England,  about  the  year  1770,  says:  “In 

1614  the  pay  of  a foot  soldier  was  the  same  as  in  the  present 
times,  eight  pence  per  day.  When  it  was  first  established  it 
would  naturally  be  regulated  by  the  usual  wages  of  common  la- 
borers, the  rank  of  people  from  which  foot  soldiers  are  commonly 
drawn.” 
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As  the  colony  increased  in  population,  the  Indians  became -still 
more  troublesome,  and  in  1722  commenced  the  “Fourth  Indian 
War.”  The  Governor  and  Council,  in  making  preparations  foi 
the  coming  storm  that  had  already  burst  on  the  neighboring  Col- 
ony at  the  East,  “ established  the  wages  of  officers  and  men  at  the 
following  rates  : A captain,  seven  pounds  per  month  ; a sergeant 

fifty-eight  shillings ; a ^rporal  forty-five  shillings,  and  a private 
forty  shillings,”  or  for  tne  latter,  Is.  4 d.  per  day.  “ They  enlisted 
men  for  two  years,  and  offered  a bounty  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  every  Indian  scalp  except  those  of  women  and  children.” 
This,  no  doubt,  was  considered  a very  liberal  and  tempting  offer, 
as  the  emergency  was  somewhat  alarming.  That  these  were  ex 
traordinary  prices  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  twenty  years  after, 
in  1744,  soldiers  received  as  wages,  only  ten  pence  per  day,  though 
the  captains  “ for  victualing  the  same,”  were  allowed  a trifle  over 
eight  pence.  As  this  is  the  earliest  account  we  have  seen  giving 
the  cost  of  living,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  since,  we 
copy  it  as  an  item  in  early  times,  for  its  curiosity,  as  well  as  for 
the  information  it  contains. 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Clough  charges  as  follows,  for  his  own  services 
and  six  men  for  three  months : 


£ 

Wages. 

S. 

d. 

Provisions. 

£ s.  d. 

Jeremiah  Clough,  Capt.,  at  35s. 

per  month  5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Philip  Call,  25 

“ 3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Jeremiah  Clough,  Capt.,  at  35 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Philip  Call,  25 

3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

David  Copps  25 

3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

James  Gibson  25 

“ 3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Jonathan  Gile  25 

“ 3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Christo  (an  Indian)  25 

“ 3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

' 

24 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

The  curiosity  is  that  he  made  two  separate  charges  for  himself 
and  one  of  his  men,  evidently  by  mistake,  as  the  footing  corres 
ponds  with  the  facts. 

This  Indian  (Christo)  was  afterward  employed  a month  by  the 
government,  and  the  Assembly  allowed  for  his  wages  lOJc?.  and 
for  provisions  9c?.  per  day. 

The  Indian  troubles  still  continuing,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
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times  of  protracted  war,  greater  inducements  were  offered  for  sol- 
diers to  enlist,  and  in  1746,  the  pay  of  a common  soldier  was 
raised  to  a shilling  per  day,  but  he  was  still  allowed  but  nine 
pence  for  provisions.  In  June  of  this  year,  “a  party  of  fourteen 
men,  with  horses,  started  from  Portsmouth  with  provisions  for 
thirty  men  a month,  then  at  Canterbury  and  vicinity.”  These 
men  and  horses  were  “impressed,”  and  were  allowed  compensa- 
tion as  follows  : Men’s  wages  12| cl  Htrse  hire  35.  9 cl  Horse 
keeping  Is.  3 cl,  and  for  provisions  9 d.  per  day,  the  men  finding 
their  own  “ provisions  and  expense  s.”  It  is  evident  that  horses 
were  quite  scarce,  as  the  horse  hire  was  three  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  the  wages  paid  to  the  men,  and  the  allowance  for 
horse  keeping  to  that  for  provisions  was  as  five  to  three. 

Indian  depredations  still  continuing,  the  next  year  wages  be 
came  a trifle  higher,  and  the  allowance  for  provisions  advanced 
to  10 \d.  per  day.  The  next  year  to  fifteen  pence.  In  1754  the 
pay  of  a soldier  was  Is.  6d. .,  and  the  allowance  for  rations  Is.  3 d. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  observe  that  the  Colonies,  as  early 
as  1717,  issued  a paper  currency,  which  afterwards  was  designated 
as  “ Old  Tenor,”  to  distinguish  it  from  specie,  which  was  consid- 
ered “ Lawful  Money.” 

This  paper  currency  was  fluctuating  in  value,  so  that  it  would . 
require  considerable  research  to  ascertain  its  specie  value  at  any 
gi\  en  time.  But  if  we  make  a day’s  work  the  unit  of  value,  which 
•is  really  the  best  measure,  because  the  most  uniform,  and  compare 
the  amount  of  currency  that  is  exchangeable  for  a day’s  work  at  a 
•given  period,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  real  value  of  the  currency 
more  nearly  than  in  any  other  way. 

These  fierce  and  protracted  wars  with  the  Indians  resulted  in  a 
rapid  depreciation  of  the  Colonial  currency,  so  that  from  a “ mus- 
tei  loll  for  services  in  1755,  the  wages  of  a common  soldier  is 
given  at  £Q  7s.  6d.  per  month,  and  the  next  year  the  price  rose  to 
£15.  In  a communication  from  Benjamin  Chase  of  Auburn,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a great  variety  and  amount  of  valuable 
statistics  relative  to  our  early  history,  he  says:  “ I find  a regular 
bill  made  to  John  Moody  1751  to  1756,  footed  £5  15s.  Id.  lawful, 
and  underscored  £43  '3s.  Id.  old  tenor,  that  is,  one  pound  lawful 
was  equal  to  seven  and  one-half  pounds  currency.”  He  gives  us 
from  old  accounts  the  prices  of  farm  produce,  groceries,  &c.,  at 
different  periods,  using  the  denominations  in  English  money. 
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Reducing  the  prices  to  Federal  money,  from  1673  to  1690,  corn 
was  generally  50  cents  per  bushel;  beans,  $1.00;  apples,  .17; 
turnips,  .17  ; rye,  .67 ; malt,  .60  to  .75  ; cheese,  .06|  per  lb. ; beef, 
.03^;  pork,  .04J;  sugar,  11;  goose,  .06;  cowhide,  .04J;  “ cotton 
wool,”  .25.  Labor,  during  this  period,  was  from  two  to  three  shil- 
lings per  day,  or  at  an  average  probably  of  about  forty-two  cents. 
•At  these  prices  eight  days’  work  would  pay  for  2 bushels  corn,  1 
bushel  rye,  10  lbs.  each  beef  and  pork,  15  lbs.  cheese  and  5 lbs. 
sugar.  We  shall  adopt  these  quantities  of  provisions  as  a meas- 
ure for  comparisons  in  our  subsequent  report. 

From  Joseph  Ilsley’s  account,,  commencing  1700,  we  take  these 
items:  Rye,  .50;  corn,  .33;  butter,  .08^;  cheese,  .05^;  beef, 

.03J  ; mutton,  .0 2J  ; oats,  .25  ; molasses,  .25  ; cider,  per  bbl.  $1. ; 
malt,  .42;  sugar,  .08^;  raw  hide,  .03^;  wheat,  .83.  Day  labor 
was  probably  rewarded  at  the  same  prices  as  formerly,  and  it  ap 
pears  that  the  laborer  was  not  quite  as  well  paid  if  he  was  paid  in 
provisions,  in  the  proportions  before  given.  But  if  the  day  labor 
er  lost  a trifle  less,  it  is  certain  his  employer  got  the  advantage  of 
it.  As  labor  is  the  creator  of  all  wealth,  whatever  is  taken  from 
one  end  of  the  balance  is  invariably  added  to  the  other. 

In  1709,  there  is  a credit  for  “8J  days  setting  a lime  kiln,”  at  70 
cents  per  day.  This  was  evidently  a kind  of  skilled  labor,  for 
other  items  give  day  wages  at  50  to  58  cents.  Eighteen  years 
later,  in  1727,  it  is  clear  that  prices  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
depreciated  currency.  But  the  depreciation  was  so  slight  that  at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  from  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  are 
not  able  to  reduce  such  accounts  as  we  have  to  our  standard  of 
Federal  money.  But  when  we  learn  that  weaving  a coverlet  in 
1680,  cost  about  five  shillings,  in  1736,  ten,  and  in  1745,  sixteen 
shillings,  the  differences  in  prices  will  probably  show  the  extent 
of  depreciation  very  nearly  during  this  time. 

An  entry  in  an  account  kept  by  Nathaniel  Weare  of  Hampton, 
in  1732,  follows:  “Jedediah  Blake  came  to  work  with  me  fora 
year,  and  was  to  have  thirty  pounds  for  his  year’s  work.”  He 
commenced  April  10th,  and  on  the  18th  of  next  April,  he  had 
made  up  lost  time,  and  commenced  for  six  months  more,  at  £18. 
His  wages  for  the  year  could  not  exceed  nine  pounds,  lawful  mon- 
ey. He  is  charged  “to  a pair  of  yarn  stockings,  175.”  If  he  had 
taken  his  whole  pay  in  stockings,  his  year’s  work  would,  purchase 
a fraction  over  35  pairs.  They  were  very  nice  probably,  and 
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reached  to  the  knees.  Mr.  Chase  says,  the  first  charge  for  pota- 
toes he  ever  saw  was  in  1739,  charged  at  5s.  From  an  account 
before  us,  dated  Feb.  13,  1735,  we  find,  “Philips  Pevear,  Dr.  to  a 
peck  of  potatoes,  Is.  6d”  or  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  bushel,  and  in 
March  following,  “to  1 bushel  of  corn,  6s.”  These  , being  “Old 
Tenor”  prices,  a great  reduction  should  be  made  for  “lawful  mon- 
ey,” which  would  bring  the  prices  down  to  about  Is.  8 d. 

As  it  always  happens  in  a country  having  a mixed  currency,  as 
the  cheaper  kind  becomes  more  depreciated,  the  more  valuable 
becomes  more  scarce  and  comparatively  dearer,  and  as  it  becomes 
scarcer,  its  exchangeable  value  for  the  products  of  the  earth  be- 
comes also  greater. 

In  1736,  a thousand  ieet  of  hemlock  boards  sold  for  two  pounds  ; 
and  corn  was  8s.  per  bushel  ; or  5 bushels  of  corn  paid  for  a thous- 
and feet  of  boards.  As  the  labor  necessary  to  raise  a bushel  of 
corn  is  nearly  the  same  quantity  from  year  to  year,  it  is  interesting 
to  follow  its  price  as  the  currency  fluctuated.  In  1680  it  was  3s.; 
1700,  2s.;  1736,  8s.;  1742,  12s.;  1745,  10s.;  1747,  16s.;  1759,  £3. 
In  1742,  when  corn  was  12s.,  work  in  May  was  6s.  per  day,  and 
the  same  in  July,  consequently,  it  required  two  days’  work  to  pay 
for  a bushel  of  corn. 

Here  follow  the  “Old  Tenor”  prices  of  sundry  articles  in  1732 
and  subsequent  years  : Writing  a deed  Is.,  Gd.,  making  a linen 
shirt,  3s.;  feeting  a pair  of  stockings,  5s.' Gd.;  1733,  four  hundred 
of  hay,  9s.;  making  a jacket,  3s.;  1735,  rye,  J bush.,  4s.;  pork,  6J 
lbs.,  6s.  9 d.;  beef,  3 lbs.,  Is.  Gd.;  beans,  bush.,  5s.;  pine  boards, 
400  ft.,  £l  4s.;  cider  per  bbl.,  14s.;  1736,  malt,  ^ bush.,  4s.;  rye,  4 
bush.,  £1  12s.;  pork,  4 lbs.,  4s.;  two  pigs,  10s.;  a hen,  1 s.'Gd,;  cider, 
15s.;  1738,  “sold  Jeremiah  Brown  a yoke  of  oxen  £19.  0s.  0d” 
As  corn  was  8s.,  it  required  47^-  bush,  to  pay  for  the  oxen.  A 
quire  of  paper  4s.;  muslin,  ^ yard,  6s.  3d.;  lard  per  lb.,  Is.;  rum 
per  gal.,  10s.;  shirting,  2 yards,  13s.;  cambrick,  1^  yards,  £2.  3s. 
9d.;  calico  far  yard,  16s.;  flour  per  bbl.,  at  Boston,  £3  13s.  Jere- 
miah Pearson,  a tailor,  is  credited  “ to  a day  and  a half  at  his 
trade,  7s.,  ’ or  4s.  8 d.  per  day.  It  would  require  nearly  16  days 
work  to  pay  for  a barrel  of  flour  at  the  Boston  price,  and  three 
and  one-half  days  to  pay  for  a yard  of  calico.  A pound  of  tea  is 
charged  at  £l  8s.,  and  it  would  take  six  days’  work  of  a tailor, 
whose  wages  were  higher  than  those  of  a farm  laborer,  to  pay  for 
it,  anct  ^ would  cost  him  more  than  four  days’  labor  to  pay  for  the 
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cloth  in  a single  shirt  of  modern  dimensions  ; but  then,  ten  pounds 
of  lard  would  buy  a gallon  of  mm,  which  was  more  favorable  for 
inebriates  than  present  prices.  In  1740,  a pig  sold  for  85.;  su«-ar, 
54  pounds,  £4  5s.;  wool,  6 lbs.,  £l  11s.  6d;  (lawful,  8s.  6cl)  milk] 
2 gal.,  2s.;  or  8 galls,  of  milk  paid  for  the  pig,  and  6 quarts  would 
purchase  a pound  of  sugar.  Corn  per  bush.,  8s.;  equal  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  wool,  and  as  hemlock  boards  were  £3.  10s.  per 
M.,  it  took  8f  bush,  of  corn  to  pay  for  them  ; 1744,  salt  per  bush., 
17s.;  “a  day  mowing,  10s.;”  “ 150  feet  of  pine  boards,  15s.;”  bar- 
ley, per  bush.,  10s.;  oats,  6s.;  turnips,  4s.;  malt,  14s.;  beans,  12s.; 
“ day’s  work  of  4 oxen,  12s.;”  six  chairs,  £l  16s.;  flour,  per  bbl., 
(205  lbs.)  £5  10s.;  lard,  per  pound,  Is.  6d;  “a  quarter  of  veal,  13 
lbs.,  8s.  8<?.;”  “a  pig,  12s.;”  hay,  6s.  per  hundred;  chicken,  5J  lbs., 
4s.  10d;  oxen  and  plow,  one  day,  9s.  As  this  is  the  most  exten- 
sive account  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  giving  the  price  o±  a 
day’s  work  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  a considerable  variety 
of  articles  produced  on  the  farm  at  so  early  a period,  we  give  the 
amount  of  each  that  a day’s  work  at  mowing  would  purchase, 
omitting  small  fractions;  salt,  2 pecks^  3 quarts  ; pine  boards,  100 
feet ; barley,  1 bush.;  oats,  1 bush.,  2 pecks,  5 qts.;  turnips,  2J- 
bush.;  malt,  2 pecks,  7 quarts;  beans,  31  pecks;  veal,  15  lbs.;  hay2, 
166  lbs.;  chicken,  11  lbs.;  flour,  181  lbs.,  or  11  days’  work  in  hay- 
ing for  a barrel. 

1746,  oats,  per  bush.,  6s.;  an  axe,  £1  9s.;  a day  chopping  wood, 
8s.;  do.  “ spreading  muck,”  10s.;  “pasturing  cow,”  £2  0s.;  “Dr.  to 
a quarter  of  beef,  90  wait,”  £3  7s.  6d;  “to  shoeing  a horse,  £5  Is. 
It  appears  the  whole  quarter  of  beef  lacked  £1  5s.  6d  of  paying 
for  “ shoeing  a horse.” 

1747,  barley,  per  bush.,  16s.;  malt,  £1  4s.;  corn,  16s.;  salt,  £l 
12s.;  a pig,  £l  0s.;  cider,  per  bbl.,  £1  10s.;  pasturing  cow,  £5  0s.; 
a day’s  work  in  Jan.  « cutting  wood,”  10s.;  a day’s  work  paid  for 
2J  pecks  of  corn. 

1748,  butter,  per  lb.,  4s.;  cheese,  Is.  6d;  corn,  per  bushel,  £1  • 

“a  day  to  break  flax,  10s.;”  do.  “ to  cart  hay,”  (in  July)  15s.;  a day’s’ 
work  at  breaking  flax  paid  for  -J-  bush,  corn  ; at  haying,  for  3 
pecks.  * 

Here,  we  may  see  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  in  the  pric- 
es of  corn.  In  1738,  the  price  was  8s. ; in  1748  twice  and  one-half 
times  as  much.  W«  may  learn  also,  that  although  the  currency 
was  continually  depreciating,  the  relative  values  of  corn  and  labor 
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did  not  vary  much,  as  in  1742,  the  price  of  a day’s  work  was  equal 
to  that  of  half  a bushel  of  corn,  and  in  1748  about  the  same. 

In  1749,  “a milking  pail”  sold  for  12s.;  a pig  for  10s.;  and  an- 
other  for  £l  10 s. 

1750,  cheese  was  2s.  6cl  per  lb.;  lard,  4 s.;  about  the  year  1680, 
before  the  issue  of  colonial  currency,  cheese  sold  for  less  than  5d. 
Per  lb.,  but  cheese  was  really  cheaper  at  the  former  date,  es- 
timated in  lawful  money.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  History  of  Chester, 
says,  that  from  1760  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  one  pound’ 
“Old  Tenor,”  was  equal  to  one  shilling,  lawful  money.  We  shall 
take  this  for  our  guide  in  estimating  the  prices  of  wages  and 
produce  during  this  period.  From  the  History  of  Chester,  before 
referred  to,  we  make  the  following  extract,  reducing  the  prices 
there  given  to  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Chase  says,  “In  order  to  show  how  our  ancestors  lived,  in 
what  they  trafficked,  and  the  prices  of  articles,  I make  extracts 
from  various  old  accounts  : 


Exeter,  Nov.  14,  1754. 

Reed,  of  Mr.  Janies  Wilson,  two  thousand  and  a half  of  red  oak 
hogs’d  staves,  at  sixteen  pounds  old  tenor,  per  thous’d. 


John  Gilman,  Jr. 

That  would  be  five  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  drawn  to 
Exeter.” 

“ The  next  is  from  a ledger  of  4 Merchant  ’ Blaisdel,  who  traded 
at  Chestei  Street  and  did  an  extensive  business,  commencing  in 
1759.  *'  * * He  charges  Jesse  Johnson  with 


200  board  nails 
A pound  of  coffee 
A gallon  of  molasses 
A pound  of  alum  . 

A thousand  of  boards  . 


£2  4s.  = $0.36 
1.  6 0.20 
3 0 0.50 

0 12  0.09 

24  0 4.00 


He  gives  credit  for  “30  primers  at  £6  each,  67  pairs  of  buckles, 
large  ones,  at  £l  1 0s.,  small  ones  at  £l  5s.” 


This  seems  to  have  been  with  a dealer,  as  it  is  all  on  one  page : 


£ s. 

2 dozen  and  three  buttons  . . . . 1 16  = $0  25 

3J  yards  of  serg 22  15  3 79 
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£ yard  buckram 
4J  yards  black  shaloon 
J yard  cotton  cloth 
Wife  making  a coat 
Wife  making  jacket  and  breeches 
Bed  blanket 
2 gallons  N.  E.  rum 
2 quarts  W.  I.  rum 
4 pounds  sugar 
4 thousand  shingles 
1 paper  of  pins 
A mug  . 

1 pound  powder  . 

Pewter  basin 
An  ounce  of  indigo 
yards  of  broadcloth 
1 i pounds  cotton  wool 

1 gallon  of  molasses 

2 bread  pans 

1 pair  of  cards  and  a slate 

2 bushels  of  corn  . 

1 gill  of  rum 

We  learn  from  these  bills  something  of  the 
materials,  as  boards  were  $4.00  per  M,;  shing^s,  ; ooarq 

nails  were  counted  and  sold  at  18  cents  per  hundred,  and  a carpen- 
ter received,  at  that  time,  about  62  cents  per  day.  Nails  were  dear 
and  sometimes  shingles  were  fastened  by  boring  two  holes  in  each 
and  using  wooden  pins.  Work  in  haying  was  fifty  cents  per  day ; 
the  price  of  a gallon  of  molasses  or  a bushel  of  corn. 

1765.  Rye  was  92  cents,  and  making  a pair  of  shoes,  30  cents  ; 
shingles  per  M.,  $1.17. 

1771.  “ Twenty- four  hours  sawing  at  the  mill,”  84  cents,  or 

three  and  one-half  cents  an  hour.  A day’s  work  and  making  a 
pair  of  shoes,  each  33  cents.  A pitchfork  $0.37.  Shingles  $1  20 
perM.  & 

1775.  A day’s  work  did  not  pay  for  making  a pair  of  shoes, 
as  the  price  for  work  remained  at  33  cents  and  the  shoemaker 
charged  eight  cents  more.  Rye  was  $0.67  per  bushel  and  molas- 
ses $0.33  per  gallon. 

1777.  We  come  now  to  the  troublesome  times  incident  to  our 
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15 

18 

0 

3 00 

2 

17 

46 

3 

0 

50 

1 

4 

20 

6 

18 

1 15 

6 

0 

1 00 

1 

10 

25 

cost 

; of  building 

Revolution.  The  prices  of  labor  and  produce  were  exceedingly 
fluctuating,  as  they  always  are  in  times  of  great  public  calamities. 

The  call  for  sqldiers  reduced  the  number  of  laborers.  But  the 
soldiers  must  be  fed,  and  provisions  naturally  rose  in  price.  And 
as  it  generally  transpires  in  such  circumstances,  that  producers  and 
dealers  are  eager  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  so 
it  happened  then.  Prices  were  so  unsteady,  and  their  tendency 
upward  so  strong,  the  government  became  alarmed,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  January,  passed  an  act  for  the  general  regulation 
of  prices,  entitled  ii  An  act  to  prevent  monopoly  and  oppression.” 
It  has  the  following  preamble:  46 Whereas  the  exorbitant  prices 

of  the  necessary  and  convenient  articles  of  life  and  also  of  labor 
within  this  State,  at  this  time  of  distress  (unless  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually remedied)  will  he  attended  with  the  most  fatal  and  per- 


mcious  consequences. 

The  act  fixes  the  prices  as  follows : 

s. 

cl 

Wheat  per  bushel  not  to  exceed 

. ' 7 

0 per  bushel. 

Corn  “ 

a 

4 

0 « 

Rye  “ 

u 

5 

0 “ 

Oats  “ 

66 

2 

6 « 

Peas  “ 

66 

7 

0 “ 

Beans  “ 

66 

7 

0 “ 

Potatoes  “ 

66 

. Is.  to  2 

0 “ 

Cheese  per  pound 

66 

0 

6 per  pound. 

Butter  “ 

66 

0 

9 “ 

Pork  (salt)  “ 

66 

0 

9 “ 

Pork  (fresh)  “ 

66 

0 

4£ 

Veal  (fresh)  “ 

66 

0 

3 “ 

Beef  “ 

66 

0 

3 to  4c?.  “ 

Tallow  “ 

66 

• 

0 

9 “ 

Mutton  “ 

66 

0 

4 “ 

Hides  (raw)  " 

66 

0 

4 “ 

Leather  (sole) 

66 

1 

6 « 

Shoes  (men’s)  per  pair 

66 

9 

0 per  pair. 

Shoes  (women’s)  “ 

66 

7 

3 

Flip  and  toddy  (N.  E.  rum) 

1 

0 per  mug. 

Meals  at  taverns  not  to  exceed 

1 

0 

Cider  at  the  press  per  bbl. 

8 

0 

Cider  per  mug  not  to  exceed 

0 

3 
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Oats  per  quart  not  to  exceed 
Flax  per  pound  “ 

Wool  per  pound  “ 

Stockings  per  pair  “ 

Farm  labor  per  day  “ 

Shoeing  oxen,  each  “ 

Shoeing  horse  (steel  corks) 

Hoes  per  piece 
Carpenter’s  labor  per  day 
Tailor’s  labor  per  day 
Making  full  woolen  suit 
Woman’s  common  work  per  week 
Boards  per  M.  . 

Wool  hats 

W.  I.  rum  per  gallon 
1ST.  E.  rum  per  gallon 
Sugar  per  lb. 

Molasses  per  gallon  . 

Salt  per  bushel  . 

Coffee  per  pound 
Cotton  per  pound 
Flannel  per  yard 
Coarse  linens 

Cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen 
Good  N.  E.  bar  iron  . 

Masons  per  day . 

Half  boots,  best 
Tow  cloth  yard  wide 
Best  dressed  wool  cloth,  £ yard  wide 


Os.  2d. 
1 0 
2 6 
7 0 

3 6 

4 0 

7 0 
6 0 
4 0 

8 0 
£14  0 

2 6 

£1  2 0 
9 0 

6 8 
3 10 
8 0 
3 4 

10  0 

1 4 
3 8 

3 0 

4 0 

3 8 

40  0 

4 6 
13  6 

2 6 
9 0 


As  these  prices  were  established  by  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  it 
was  provided  that  they  should  be  extreme  prices,  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  considered  liberal  at  that  time.  We  have  seen  that  about  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  eight  days  work  of  a farm  laborer  would 
pay  for  2 bushels  of  corn;  rye,  1 bushel ; cheese,  15  pounds  ; pork, 
10;  beef,  10  ; sugar,  5. 

Referring  to  the  prices  established  by  the  Assembly,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  comparative  prices  of  produce  and  labor  preserved  a 
remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  for  one  hundred  years ; as  the 
same  quantities  of  provisions  in  1777  were  made  equal  to  eight 
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and  three  fourths  day’s  work ; an  increase  only  of  three  fourths  of 
a day’s  work,  and  that  against  the  laborer,  in  eight  days’  time. 

The  same  quantities  of  articles  named,  at  the  present  time, 
would  cost  at  wholesale  in  Concord  market,  as  reported  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  about  $7.10,  which  at  the  prices  paid  in  haying  in  many 
towns  ($2.00  per  day,)  would  require  but  three  and  one-halfdays’ 
work;  and  in  spring  or  autumn,  at  the  cheapest  prices  for  labor 
$1.25,  it  would  require  about  five  and  one-half  days.  So  great  has’ 
been  the  change  for  the  last  hundred  years ; and  so  little  for  the 
century  preceding ! But  this  change  is  not  all  of  it  in  favor  of  the 
day  laborer.  His  employer  also,  by  the  use  of  improved  farm  im- 
plements and  machinery,  obtains  a greater  product  from  the  labor 
performed.  And  it  costs  less  to  plow  and  sow  an  acre  of  land  than 
it  did  to  chop  and  clear  off  the  timber  at  first,  and  fit  it  for  a crop. 
But  the  first  settlers  had  the  great  advantage  of  a virgin  soil  and 
so  long  as  this  lasted,  our  rocky  “ side-hills  ” were  capable  of  sus- 
taining numerous  families  who  settled  on  them  because  the  lands 
were  cheap  and  they  were  poor.  Many  of  them  depended  partly 
on  their  lands  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  partly  on  days’ 
work  in  the  employ  of  their  more  prosperous  townsmen.  Conse- 
quently labor  was  plenty  and  comparatively  cheap. 

But  the  greatest  changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  have  been  made 
m favor  of  women.  The  Assembly  provided  that  woman’s  labor 
at  “ common  work  ” should  not  exceed  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week.  How  they  receive  as  many  dollars  as  they  did  shillings 
with  the  cost  of  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  greatly  reduced! 
This,  too,  results  almost  exclusively  from  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  at  this  time  caused  the  emission  of  a 
great  amount  of  paper  currency,  which  began  to  depreciate  al- 
most from  the  first  issue;  and  this  depreciation  caused  a corres- 
ponding  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  all  written  contracts  or  debts 
payable  in  money.  Farmers,  at  that  time,  were  greatly  embar- 
rassed  with  debts  ; and  as  imprisonment  for  debt  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  their  families  were  sometimes  greatly  distressed  for  the 
means  of  subsistence ; and  the  depreciation  in  the  currenoy  did  not 
enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  because  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  rate  of  depreciation,  and  requiring 
all  debts  to  be  paid  according  to  the  value  of  the  currency  when 
they  were  contracted.  Thus,  in  January,  1777,  continental  paper 
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and  silver  were  considered  equal.  One  year  later,  £325  in  paper 
were  equal  to  £100  silver,  according  to  the  following 

TABLE. 


1777. 

. 1778. 

1779. 

1780. 

1781. 

Continental 

paper. 

Silver. 

Continental 

paper. 

Silver. 

Continental : 
paper. 

• 

Silver. 

Continental 

paper. 

Silver. 

Continental 

paper. 

Silver. 

January 

£325  — 

£100 

£742  = 

£100 

£2934 

-Pino 

j:  -i 

PICO 

February  

£104  = 

£100 

350 

100 

868 

100 

3322 

100 

X t «JUU=J 

7500 

tiiW 

100 

March 

106 

100 

375 

100 

1000 

100 

3736 

100 

7500 

100 

April 

110 

100 

400 

100 

1104 

100 

4000 

100 

7500 

100 

May 

114 

100 

400 

100 

1215 

100 

4800 

100 

7500 

100 

June 

120 

100 

400 

100 

1342 

100 

5700 

100 

12,000 

100 

July 

125 

100 

425 

100 

1477 

100 

6000 

100 

August 

150 

100 

450 

100 

1630 

100 

6300 

100 

September 

175 

100 

475 

100 

1800 

100 

6500 

100 

October 

275 

100 

500 

100 

2030 

100 

6700 

100 

Novembeer 

300 

100 

545 

100 

2308 

100 

7000 

100 

December 

310 

100 

634 

100 

2393 

100 

7300 

100 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  continental  paper 
was  nearly  worthless.  Shortly  after,  all  contracts  and  payments 
were  made  on  a specie  basis.  And  here  we  may  remark  that 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency,  although  inconvenient,  and 
in  some  respects  injurious  to  a farmer,  are  not  so  disastrous  to  him 
as  they  often  are  to  a merchant.  If  a farmer,  free  from  debt,  pur- 
chase a yoke  of  oxen  with  depreciated  currency,  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  sell  them  afterward  for  one  hundred,  in  a currency  of  greater 
value,  although  they  may  have  gained  in  the  meantime  in  actual 
worth,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  purchase  again  at  a propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  money  price,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
swapping  his  oxen  for  a more  desirable  yoke,  or  for  a lighter  pair 
and  the  difference  in  money.  But  to  a merchant  who  is  doing 
business  on  credit,  a fall  in  the  money  prices  might  ruin  him. 

In  1785,  wool  sold  for  two  shillings  per  lb.;  cider,  4s.  per  bbl.; 
making  a pair  of  boots,  8s.;  tobacco,  per  lb.,  7 c?.;  rye,  per  bush., 
4s.;  a day’s  work  in  haying,  2s.  6c?.;  do.  at  reaping,  Is.  6c?.;  molas- 
ses, per  gall.,  7s.  6c?.;  honey,  per  lb.  6s.;  making  a pair  of  shoes, 
2s. 

1786.  “At  the  appraisal  of  the  property  of  Hon.  Meshech 
Weare,  of  Hampton  Falls,  after  his  decease,  the  stock  of  creatures 
were  inventoried  as  follows 


1 horse 

1 yoke  of  oxen 

1 yoke  of  oxen 
4 cows 

2 three  year  old  heifers 
1 two  year  old 

3 hogs 
16  sheep 


£6 

11 

9 

12 

4 

1 

3 

6 


Os. 

0 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

0 


Prices  in  Federal  money. 


Ocl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


$20  00 
36.66 
30  00 
40  00 
16  00 
5 00 
10  00 
20  00 


Cows  were  j§10.00  each,  and  sheep  $1.25;  salt  hay  at  that  time 
was  appraised  at  $2.67  per  ton ; peas,  .67  per  bush.;  barley,  56- 
corn,  .67 ; and  cider,  $1.33  per  bbl.  y * * 

In  1790,  corn  was  sold  at  50  cents  per  bush.,  one  thousand  feet 
o boards  at  the  mill,  $5.00;  veal,  3 cents  per  pound.;  green  hide 
4*  cents;  sole  leather,  22  cents;  carpenter’s  work  was  50  cents  per 
<% ; i.  e,  it  was  the  price  of  a bushel  of  corn.  P 

an6Hl,yearS  carPenter’s  ™>rk  rose  to  75  cents  per  day, 

t1oVTi0frVt0r67  CentS  ; and  We  find  a hat  Charged 

$31$20  or  ° y;  Ve  f f °f  Sashes’  $2'28  J ^areoal,  520  bushds, 
$31.20  oi  6 cents  per  bush.;  cider,  67  cents  per  bbl. 

he  following  prices  are  taken  from  the  Ledger  of  Nath’l 

Weare,  Esq.,  of  Deerfield,  under  the  date  of  1796:  Cr.,  by  making 

MMbvl  fo06!,’  if  CtS’S  by  * peck  rye  mea1’  -08;  hy  i bash.  rye. 

* \ J bs*  butter’  *25;  by  10  lbs.  fresh  pork,  .62;  by  64  lbs 

chickens  39;  by  55  lbs.  beef,  $3.00;  by  * peck  beans!  .12;  by  a 
hve  pig,  $1  00;  by  i bush,  wheat,  .50;  by  1 bush,  corn,  .83  ; five 
pigeons,  .07 ; fresh  fish,  12  lbs.,  .33. 

"nder  date  °f  1797  and  ’98>  Pah’ of  shoes,  $1.50; 

foes’  2 ufo  34  POtat°eS,ii  ';USh'’  -17  5 P3pei’  * ^ -I0’aP- 
8 $2  ’t;  5 T*  Pei'  bUSh-’  ’58  t0  ’67 ; cidei>  Per  bbl.,  (May 

8) $2.50  ; mutton,  10  lbs.,  .42  ; “William  Sawyer,  Dr.,  to  recording 

nsmai  or  cattle,  .08 ;”  Cr.,  “by  a live  sheep,  $1.66,”  (Nov  1)- 
a roasting  pig  50;  salt  pork,  3 lbs.,  .29;  a live  pig,  (May  22,) 

Si  (Nov’  8 m oo1  t°neiam  Sf34 ; lamb>  7i  lbs”  31  > one  bbl. 

’ u v. * J tea?  1 lb*’  *73;  do’  su&ar>  -16;  snuff,  l lb. 

is  credited  “b’  ^ ^ ‘60;Au^1’  1800>  widow  Hannah  Chase 
is  ci edited,  by  weaving  a meal-bag,  .25.” 

We  come  now  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 

bad  tu  be  T f °t°k  baCk  Md  See  what  the  farmers  in  the^State 
had  then  already  achieved.  We  are  looking  at  the  progress  that 
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had  been  made  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The  fero- 
city of  the  savage  is  no  longer  feared,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
“ mother  country  ” has  been  changed  to  the  semblance,  at  least, 

. of'  peace.  The  log  huts  of  the  first  settlers,  in  a large  portion  of 
the  State,  have  given  place  to  more  comfortable  and  elegant 
framed  houses.  The  population  has  increased  from  the  first  fami- 
lies, with  their  insignificant  numbers,  to  one  hundred  eighty-three 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhabitants.  This  was  a 
gain  of  only  about  one  thousand  and  fifty  per  year,  while  the  an- 
nual increase  for  the  whole  time  since  1800,  is  more  than  one 
thousand  nine  hundred ; or  an  annual  increase  vin  the  latter,  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  former  period.  The  “Old  Tenor”  and 
“Continental”  currencies  have  served  the  end  of  their  creation  ; 
and  are  known  only  in  history.  Hundreds  of  farms  on  our  rocky 
hill-sides,  in  the  older  towns,  have  already  been  deserted,  and 
their  hardy  occupants  removed  to  more  desirable  lands.  Immi- 
grants are  still  pouring  in  from  Massachusetts  and  other  States, 
and  New  Hampshire  is  the  land  of  promise  to  their  superabundant 
populations. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  the  substance  of  replies  to  our  general 
circular.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  our  cor- 
respondents without  their  consent,  and  shall  designate  them  only, 
except  in  rare  instances,  as  replies  from  various  towns.  One  of 
the  responses  first  received,  was  from  the  Hon.  John  Prentiss,  of 
Keene.  He  says : “Mr.  Colony  has  handed  me  your  circular,  de- 
siring whatever  information  I may  have  in  remembrance,  in  aid  of 
the  object  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  last  Legislature. 

“ I willingly  reply ; though  the  communication  must  be  of  little 
value ; as  the  working  portion  of  my  life  (about  half  a century) 
has  been  in  the  trade  of  books  and  newspapers. 

“ I have  a vivid  remembrance  of  the  period  of  the  troublous 
times,  from  the  acknowledgment  our  Independence  in  1783, 
(under  the  old  Confederation)  to  the  year  1792,  when  I left  the 
farm ; and  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  everything  but  the  soil  and 
their  dwellings.  No  banks — no  paper  money,  even — no  shipping 
or  commerce — no  manufactures — and  long  after,  the  English  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  boasted  that  we  could  neither  shave  ourselves, 
or  catch  our  own  rats , but  for  the  mother  country. 

“All  the  money  consisted  of  a few  Spanish  dollars,  and  fewer 
French  crowns,  brought  to  our  aid  by  Rochambeau,  in  the  Revo- 
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lution.  The  people  lived  by  bartering  commodities  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  for  those  that  were.  At  this  early  period,  I remem- 
ber the  price  of  com  was  2s.  6d.,  (42  cts.)  and  8s.,  or  fifty  cents 
for  rye;  labor  on  farms  must  have  been  proportionally  low.  I 
have  a memorandum  in'  my  father's  almanacs,  at  this  time  and  be- 
fore, of  the  engagement  of  domestic  “help”  at  a price  which 
amounted  to  but  about  2s.  a week.  You  are  aware  that  no  such 
“help”  can  now  be  obtained  short  of  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  week 
m the  cities.  The  prices  in  my  own  experience  fifty  years  ago, 
were  about  $1.00  to  $1.25. 

“About  sixty-five  years  ago,  when,  having  a large  garden,  I hired 
help,  the  wages  per  day,  without  board,  were  not  over  $1.00;  twen- 
ty-five years  later,  $1.25;  then  $1.50;  and  since  1861,82.00. 
Since  the  late  rebellion,  the  highest  prices  for  flour  have  been  re- 
duced one-halt ; and  all  cotton  goods  (both  indispensable  in  a fam- 
ily) moie  than  half;  but  such  is  the  demand  for  labor,  prices  have 
in  no  instance,  I believe,  declined. 

I now  go  back  to  about  the  first  ten  years  in  this  century,  in 
reference  to  the  prices  of  meat  &c.:  best  of  pork,  5 and  6 cts.;  beef, 
8 to  9 cts.;  veal,  4 to  5 cts.;  butter,  10  cts.”  [We  here  remark, 
these  were  the  prices  in  Cheshire  County ; we  shall  see  that  at  this 
time,  meat  was  much  lower  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State."] 

“I  remember  one  of  our  traders  remarking  about  the  year  1812, 
that  to  encourage  the  farmers  and  draw  custom,  he  had  concluded 
to  allow  an  advance  to  1 2J  cts.  for  butter ; the  customer  being  re- 
quiied  to  take  pay  from  the  store.  For  a long  series  of  years  after- 
ward, good^  family  butter  could  be  bought  at  18  to  20  cents. 

“Judging  from  the  writs  served  upon  simple  debtors  in  this 
county,  I should  say  that  very  many  of  the  farmers  up  to  1820  had 
to  work  hard  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet.  Not  so  now’; 
if  sober  and  industrious;  they  are  mostly  getting  rich  or  inde- 
pendent. 

“ Our  mechanics,  (and  we  have  now  many  hundreds)  are  all  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  manufacturing  help,  at  fair,  and  I should 
judge  very  satisfactory  wages  ; receiving  82.00  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  capacity,  ingenuity,  and  usefulness.  The  only  « strike  ” 

I ever  heard  of  in  this  county,  was  a refusal  of  the  Irish  laborers, 
last  spring,  in  getting  up  a large  manufitcturing  establishment,  to 
woikat  $1.75;  demanding  $2.00.  They  were  at  once  dismissed; 
but  soon  repented,  as  others  were  ready  to  take  their  places. 


> 
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Still,  generally,  $2.00  for  common  labor  is  obtained.  Labor  and 
capital  have  no  contention  here.  A very  large  proportion  of  our 
mechanics  here,  have  homesteads  of  their  own.  Our  savings  banks 
have  been  a source  of  great  help  to  this  class  of  our  citizens. 

“ Up  to  about  1840  the  general  hours  of  labor  extended  from 
7 a.  m.,  to  sunset,  or  nearly ; an  hour  being  deducted  (from  12  to 
1)  for  dinner.  It  has  since  been  ten  hours  uniformly,*  and  all 
contented. 

“ Our  common  schools,  with  poor  teachers  and  poor  school-houses, 
were  at  a low  ebb,  generally,  until  about  the  year  1825  or  1830. 
The  Rev.  Levi  W.  Leonard,  a fine  scholar  and  excellent  minister, 
was  the  settled  minister  in  the  small,  hill  town  of  Dublin.  First, 
the  best  teachers  were  employed ; and  these  better,  because  more 
comfortable  and  better  arranged  school-houses.  There  was  a com- 
plete and  happy  change  in  all  respects  ; for,  by  general  consent, 
he  superintended  everything.  He  has  been  called  the  “ Oberlin  ” 
of  the  county.  Dublin  became  the  pattern  town ; and  the  whole 
county  was  stimulated  by  her  example.  The  great  want  was,  not 
only  capable  teachers,  but  method  and  systematic  work.  My 
press  did  something  to  help,  for  I had  felt  the  necessity  of  sending 
my  own  children  abroad  for  better  instruction.  The  next  step 
was  to  establish  a school  for  teachers.  This  was  accomplished  by 
private  subscription,  and  maintained  for  several  years  ; until  other 
counties  were  affected,  (not  infected  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  1862)  until  aid  was  obtained  from  the 
State. 

“After  1862,  for  a period,  our  common  schools  went  back ; pure- 
ly for  the  want  of  well  educated  teachers,  until,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  conduct  of  1862,  legislative  aid  was  again  granted.  Since, 
education  in  common  schools  has  been  on  the  advance,  with  gram- 
mar schools  in  addition,  and  many  high  schools,  giving  what  used 
to  be  taught  in  academies,  and  affording  to  the  poorest  the  means 
of  education,  fitting  them  for  any  station  in  common  life ; and  we 
have  our  State  Normal  School , already  flourishing,  though  we 
need  three  instead  of  one.” 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Prentiss’  reply,  referring  more  particular- 
ly to  our  manufacturing  interests,  will  be  more  properly  inserted 
hereafter. 

A respondent,  writing  from  Stratford,  in  Coos  County,  says: 


*We  suppose  this  docs  not  include  farm  laborers. 
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This  towp  has  been  settled  not  far  from  one  hundred  years.  The 
lust  habitations  were  very  small  log  huts ; some  of  them  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  The  food  consisted  of  moose  and 
eei  meat,  fish  boiled  wheat,  bean  porridge,  and  soup ; the  last,  be- 
ng  corn  pounded  in  a large  wooden  mortar.  There  was  no  grist 
mill  nearer  than  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  at  a distance  of  sixty  miles  • 
which  was  traveled  in  winter  on  the  iee  of  Connecticut  river,  and 
m summer  through  the  woods,  by  spotted  trees  for  a guide 

“ As  to  the  prices  of  farm  labor,  I can  give  no  information , all 
being  employed  in  clearing  a little  for  themselves.  Their  clothing 
except  what  was  brought  with  them,  consisted  of  moose  skins 
made  into  moccasins  as  a substitute  for  shoes;  and  there  was 
no  need  for  shoemakers.  Some  deer  skins  were  made  into  vests 
and  breeches.  Tow  and  linen  cloth  was  worn  by  both  sexes, 
when  flax  was  raised;  and  when  sheep  were  introduced,  flannel  be 
came  quite  ,-ui  article  of  clothing.  Afterward,  they  who  were  able 
ad  bioadcloth  at  eight  dollars,  and  calico  at  one  dollar  per  vard 
I send  you  a sample  of  the  latter,  the  worse  for  wear,  over  a hun- 
dred years  old.”  [It  is  a thin,  sleazy  cloth,  not  so  good  as  the 
poorest  sheeting  of  the  present  day.]  “ Salt  and  other  heavy  arti- 
cles were  brought  from  Portsmouth  or  Portland  on  the  backs  of 
rases,  or  drawn  on  drays.  Salt  was  worth  sixteen  dollars  a bush- 
el,  and  no  one  was  able  to  own  a bushel. 

“ The  advantages  for  education  were  exceedingly  limited.  Chil- 
dren  learned  then-letters  on  the  leaves  of  an  old  Bible  or  anything 
ol  the  kind,  and  learned  to  write  on  white  birch  bark. 

“ n *816  a^kinf 8 f Produce  were  very  high.  Potatoes,  usually 
cheap,  brought  a day  s work  in  haying.  Seventy  years  ago  men 
got  fiom  eight  to  ten  dollars  a month  for  six  months  in  the  farm 
mg  season,  or  from  eighty  to  a hundred  dollars  a year.  A small 
part  was  paid  in  money,  the  remainder  in  stock,  grain  or  clothing. 

A day  s work  commenced  at  sunrise  and  continued  till  sunset,  dark, 

JUSt  M ^ happene<1  In  those  days  there  was 
nothing  said  about  any  number  of  hours  as  a day’s  work. 

“Women  were  paid  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  dollars  a year, 
orfnim  thirty-four  to  fifty  cents  per  week;  those  doing  house- 
woik,  beginning  early  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  nine  in  the 
-emnj.eneraHy,  spending  the  time  after  dark  in  sewing  or 

“About  fifty  years  ago,  cotton  cloth  three-fourths  of  a yard  in 
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width  sold  for  25  to  34  cents  per  yard.  Prints  on  an  average  about 
fifty  cents. 

“ Shoemakers  were  small  farmers ; generally  worked  on  the  farm 
in  summer,  all  but  foul  days.  Farmers  had  their  hides  tanned 
and  in  the  fall  or  first  of  winter,  had  the  shoemakers  come  to  their 
houses  and  make  the  shoes  for  a whole  family.  Their  pay  was  one 
dollar  per  day,  and  they  worked  from  morning  till  9 in  the  evening. 

“ I would  add,  that  in  spinning  wool,  five  skeins  of  warp  and 
six  of  filling  were  considered  a day’s  work.  Some  would  spin  two 
weeks’  work  in  one  week ; others  would  have  hard  work  to  spin  it 
' in  one.  The  former  would  get  one  dollar  for  her  week’s  work, 
and  the  employer  would  save  a week’s  board,  though  but  few 
would  allow  anything  for  the  saving  of  board.” 

A respondent  in  Carroll  County  says  : “ In  this  town  (Tam- 
worth)  the  condition  of  working  men  from  my  earliest  recollection 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  was  subject  to  little  variation.  The 
price  of  a day’s  work  on  the  farm  was  fifty  cents.  If  the  laborer 
began  his  day’s  work  by  four,  five  or  six  o’clock  A.  M.  he  took  his 
breakfast  with  his  employer.  The  employer  always  furnished 
dinner  and  generally  supper.  The  day’s  work  in  summer  com- 
monly ended  when  the  sun  set,  and  this  was  usually  the  time  for 
supper,  although  some  farmers  had  supper  at  five  P.  M.  In  hay- 
ing time,  the  best  men  received  one  dollar  per  day.  They  usually 
began  work  before  sunrise  and  ended  when  the  stars  were  seen  in 
the  sky.  Breakfasted  at  six  o’clock ; lunched  at  ten ; dined  at 
twelve  and  supped  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work ; often  as  late  as 
seven  or  eight  o’clock. 

“ The  usual  food  was  and  is,  for  breakfast,  boiled  potatoes  and 
fried  pork,  biscuit  and  butter,  and  pie,  with  tea  or  coffee.  Dinner, 
the  same,  or  baked  pork  and  beans,  baked  Indian  pudding,  &c. 
For  supper,  the  remnants  of  the  dinner  table  and  sometimes  bread 
or  pudding  and  milk.  ‘Boiled  dinners ’ in  some  families  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Salt  fish  is  another  item  of  common 
use.  Fresh  meats  are  the  exception  in  the  summer  and  fall, 
though,  since  the  war,  our  farmers  have  probably  consumed  more 
fresh  beef  at  these  seasons  than  ever  before ; and  the  present  an- 
tumn  it  has  been  more  abundant  than  ever. 

“Before  the  war,  there  were  but  few  of  our  farmers  who  hired 
by  the  month,  consequently  our  best  young  men  left  the  town  and 
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went  annually  to  Mass  to  hirp 

The  population  ha*  been  on  the  decrease  sLe”  °C°UPati0nS- 
In  regard  to  buildings,  many  of  our  successful  farmers  have 

ST  "f oW  bo"”'  “4  “*  “»  «« 

f “.,  ' ! T6  fVe  ei'eCted  exPensive  barns  with  fine  stables  and 

ii  ofe^e°Onditi0n  °f  “SS  ^ Stea<%  improv- 

“ There  were  farms  made  in  this  town  where  the  land  was  too 
ough  or  too  poor.  On  these  farms  the  buildings  are  suffered  to 
decay  and  some  have  been  removed  entirely,  and  the  “ted 
old  fields  have  been  abandoned  or  turned  to  pasture  prnu  w 
■acre  of  such  land  ^ suffel.  same  M ^ Plobal% 

inni  u-  i0'™  annualIy  lmP°rts  one  barrel  of  flour  for  each  inhabi 
tant ; besides  many  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  fruit,  lumber  and 

wetef16  eXP1°,'ted-  Farmers  are  clothed  from  the  stores.  There 

“ A lew07'8  t ttteUS’  aUd  th6re  alS°  °m'b00ts  shoes. 
All  classes  seem  to  be  neatly  and  comfortably  clad.  I can  re 

hai“  suffemien  * °f ' men  80  P00rly  clad  that  they  must 
haie  suffcied  severely  in  winter.  , When  my  father  kept  sheep  and 

sed  flax,  my  mother  manufactured  our  cloth  at  home,  i/cost 

Ztett  a femi,y  then  than  * d0es  — - clear  frZ 

the  fact  that  more  persons  went  about  shivering  with  cold.  It  re- 
quned  more  labor  to  buy  clothing. 

farmS  fCenrS  W8S  tbe  oId  Price  for  female  servants  in 

. s fal“>he3-  Iu  1845,  the  price  of  a gallon  of  molasses  was 

t7£  tT  °entS?  f 8 P°Und  °f  MaCk  t6a’  thirty-three  cents. 
To-day  the  prices  for  articles  of  similar  quality,  are  fifty  and 

seventy-five  cents  Then  board  for  a man  was'  only  S per 

iS'-SUl  8471  Th“'  £ 

ditiof  r “J'.earIiest  ^collection,  my  mother’s  occupation,  in  ad- 
„ . cfdlnai'y  house-work,  consisted  in  carding  wool  into 

, ’ Spi!lnmg  them  mto  yarib  an<3  weaving  it  into  “ wale  ” cloth 

St  S K T'r  **  “ >“  e—  mi  „ki„g 

™ T ■!>«»  it  «tb„  i„.„  lini.u  „ 

oi  c o i.  Nearly  all  the  cloth  consumed  in  our  family  of 
even  persons,  was  manufactured  by  my  mother.  None  of 
woik  is  done  now  m families,  except  the  making  of  garments. 

Now,  sewing  machines  have  taken  the  places  of  cards,  spin- 
mg.  wheels,  and  looms.  The  first  sewing  machines  brought  to 
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this  town,  wero  bought  for  use  in  a tailor’s  shop  in  the  spring  of 
1858.  There  is  now  a machine  of  some  kind  in  nearly  every  fam- 
ily in  town  ; and  women  are  doing  a great  deal  of  sale  work. 

“The  first  cast  iron  ploughs  introduced  here,  were  manufactured 
by  the  Fairbanks  Co.,  in  Vt.  I think  it  was  about  the  year  1841* 
Cultivators  soon  followed.  Iron-tired  ox-wheels  were  not  common 
until  about  this  time.  Mowing  machines  are  becoming  numerous. 
Previous  to  1867  they  were  seldom  used  here.  In  1841,  there 
were  not  a dozen  stoves  in  town ; and  now  they  have  superseded 
the  old  brick  fire  places  completely.” 

From  the  town  of  Dunbarton  in  Merrimack  County,  we  re- 
ceived the  following : 

“ This  part  of  the  country  was  first  settled  a little  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  people  from  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts. 
They  commenced  by  building  log-houses.  To  clear  the  land  was 
a great  task ; as  all  the  large  logs  had  to  be  burned  on  the  ground. 
As  a matter  of  course,  the  first  settlers  had  to  fare  very  hard  for  a 
few  years. 

“ Their  food  was  plain  and  simple  ; consisting  largely  of  Indian 
com  cooked  in  various  ways,  together  with  bean  porridge,  which 
was  a favorite  dish,  and  rye  bread,  with  what  little  meat  and  fish 
they  could  procure.  These  formed  a very  healthy  and  nutritious 
food.  Fish  were,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  procured  in  great 
abundance  at  the  Amoskeag  Falls  in  Merrimack  river ; and  the 
first  settlers  always  made  it  a point  to  go  to  the  falls  in  the  fishing 
season,  which  was  in  June,  and  procure  a supply  of  shad  and  lam- 
prey eels  for  the  year. 

“ The  little  money  they  got  was  from  the  sale  of  pine  shingles, 
split  and  shaved ; wood  ashes,  and  a few  other  things  ; as  staves, 
a little  wool,  &c.  This  was  prior  to  1800.  By  that  time,  framed 
houses  had  supplanted  nearly  all  the  houses  made  of  logs. 

“ My  father,  from  whom  I gather  these  particulars,  a very  old 
man,  says  that  he  remembered  the  frame  house  that  his  father  first 
built.  It  was  shingled  with  shaved  shingles,  and  instead  of  us- 
ing nails  to  fasten  them,  they  were  pinned  on  by  boring  two  holes 
in  each  shingle  with  a gimlet,  into  the  roof-boards,  and  driving  in 
wooden  pegs,  whittled  out  with  their  jack-knives. 

“The  price  of  labor  on  a farm,  in  the  year  1767,  for  a good, 
rugged  hand,  by  the  day,  was  37  cents.  A woman,  for  doing 
housework,  got  50  cents  per  week.  These  were  the  highest  prices. 
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Corn,  at  that  date,  was  sold  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  rye  at  75 
cents.  But  very  few  potatoes  were  raised;  ten  bushels  being 
considered  a sufficient  quantity  for  a large  family.  Pork  was  6? 
cents  per  pound.  Salt  shad  12J-  to  17  cents  each.  Beans  $1.50 
pei  bushel.  V ery  little  wheat  flour  was  used. 

“ Clothing  was  nearly  all  manufactured  at  home.  It  consisted 
m summer,  of  tow  and  linen  goods,  worn  by  both  men  and  women' 
and  in  the  winter  of  woolen.  Calico  dresses  were  then  considered 
good  enough  for  any  occasion;  even  the  bridal  costume  was  often 
only  a calico  dress. 

“I  append  a schedule  ot  prices,  taken  from  an  old  ledger  for 
the  year  1808.”  ' 

Dunbarton  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  near  Merrimack 
Kiver.  Thetown  of  Lyme  is  in  Grafton  County  on  the  Connect- 
icut. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  prices  of  the  articles  tab- 
ulated, we  place  m parallel  columns  the  prices  at  both  places;  those 
for  Dunbarton  being  for  the  year  1808  and  those  for  Lyme  beino- 
either  for  that  year  or  near  that  time.  ° 


Cheese  per  lb.’. 

Brown  sugar 

Loaf  sugar 

Crackers  per  doz 

Shingle  nails  per  lb.... 

Eggs  per  doz 

Needles  per  doz 

Hyson  tea  per  lb 

N.  E.  rum  per  gal 

Tobacco  per  lb 

Women’s  shoes  (kid) 

Clapboards  per  M 

Sole  leather 

Wood,  delivered 

Wood,  standing 

Spelling  book 

Bice  per  lb 

Set  of  eups  and  saucers  . . 

Diaper  per  y’d 

Felt  hat 


$0  10 
17 
25 
16 
16% 
12 
06 
1 12 
1 25 
28 
1 58 
10  00 
27 
1 00 
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Cottonwool  per  lb.. 

Butter  

Molasses  per  gal 

Codfish  per  lb 

Poultry 

Gunpowder 

Cider  per  barrel 

Black.pepper  per  lb. . 
Thick  shoes  per  pair. 

Ccpperas  nerlb 

Black  cambric  per  lb. 

Calico.... 

Corn  per  bushel 

Rye 

Board  nails  per  lb 

Paper  per  quire 

Hoeing  corn  per  day. 

Haying  per  day 

Carpenter  per  day 

Flannel  per  y’d 


It  appears  that  the  prices  of  labor  and  produce  were  a little 
highe;  at  that  time  m Lyme  than  they  were  in  Dunbarton 
A correspondent  living  in  Chichester,  sends  a valuable  response 
to  om  general  Circular,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 
From  the  best  information  I can  obtain,  the  condition  of  farm - 
ers,  m the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  that  of  a plain, 
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quiet  independence ; destitute  of  many  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  at 
the  present  day.  Ten  dollars  per  month  was  the  average  price 
paid  for  good  farm  laborers ; and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  in 
haying.  The  times  for  taking  their  meals  were  the  same  as  at 
present ; except  supper,  which  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  day’s 
work.  Less  white,  and  more  brown  bread  was  consumed  ; indeed 
but  little  wheat  was  raised.  Their  dwellings  and  out-buildings 
were  not  as  good  as  at  present.  But  few  houses  were  painted,  and 
many  were  but  partially  finished. 

“ Their  clothing  was  of  home  manufacture.  Nearly  all  women 
were  skilled  in  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving.  House  servants 
were  paid  fifty*  cents  per  week  at  house  work,  or  for  spinning. 
For  taking  care  of  the  sick,  four  shillings  was  paid.  At  house 
work,  the  hours  of  labor  were  from  five'  or  six  A.  M.  to  nine  o’clock, 
P.  M.  For  spinning,  a stated  quantity  was  a day’s  work.  From 
March  20  to  September  20,  shoemakers  worked  from  sun  to  sun  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  six  or  seven,  A.  M.,  to  nine,  P.  M. 
Custom  workmen,  who  went  from  house  to  house,  received  four 
shillings  per  day  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  Shoemakers,  having 
capital,  generally  owned  real  estate ; and  worked  at  their  trade  on- 
ly a portion  of  the  time. 

“ For  some  years  prior  to  1846,  and  since,  shoemakers  in  this 
town  made  large  quantities  of  sale  work,  the  stock  coming  from 
Lynn,  Mass.  A man  of  nearly  forty  years’  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness says,  that  at  the  time  alluded  to,  at  least  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  were  received  annually  in  this  town  for  work  of  this 
description. 

“ Joiners,  blacksmiths  and  tailors  worked  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  per  day ; wages,  four  to  five  shillings. 

“At  the  time  of  building  the  N.  H.  State  Prison  in  1811-12,  two 
blacksmiths,  the  one  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  other  a 
middle-aged  man,  worked  at  their  trade,  at  the  prison ; the  for- 
mer for  twenty  dollars  per  month,  the  latter  for  one  dollar  per 
day  and  board.  The  latter  worked  as  foreman  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  at  the  prison,  for  some  years  afterwards,  at  the  same  wages. 

“ The  foreman  of  the  cooper’s  shop  received,  at  the  same  time, 
twenty  dollars  per  month. 

The  iron  work  for  a barn  built  in  1815,  including  hinges  and 
spikes  to  fasten  the  boards  with  cleats,  was  bought  at  the  prison 
at  one  shilling  per  pouhd  and  paid  for  in  beef  at  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
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From  1823  to  1825,  round  hogs  sold  at  Concord  for  $4  50  per 
bundled,  and  at  Portsmouth  for  $4.75.  A half  bushel  of  corn 

pafpold.-  ^ W°rk  “ h°ein&  an3  b“tter  -4S 

lovJ6  Clf°Se  0Ur  eXtraCtS  fr0m  replies  t0  this  Circular  with  the  fol- 
lowing, from  a communication  sent  by  an  aged  citizen  in  Cheshire 
Countf,*se  native  place  is  in  the  town  of  Jaffrey  • 

My  father’s  house,  as  long  as  I was  a boy,  was  a cottage  with 
two  rooms  on  the  ground,  and  two  in  the  attic.  Itwas  built  at 
two  different  times,  with  stairs  between  the  rooms  to  get  to  the 
chamber.  There  was  an  entry  or  pass-way  by  the  foot  of  the 
^airs,  from  one  room  to  the  other.  The  chambers  were  unfinished 
Yet,  within  these  narrow  limits,  I have  heard  my  parents  sav’ 

•*“  JS 

The  barn  was  built  at  two  different  times  I think  fnH-  r + 

“ 1 u,.  „ r,mi  S 

side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fence  was  built  ten  feet  high  to 
keep  out  the  wdves.  There  was  generally  on  the  farm  abou^ 

toytflp.  °attle’  f°Ur  hOTSeS  °r  C0lts>  twenty  to 

“One  hundred  pounds  of  flax,  and  the  wool  grown  on  twentv 
sheep,  was  spun  and  woven  in  that  little  house  ; gthe  cloth  made 
into  garments  and  worn  out  yearly.  “ 

“Our  food  was  generally  bread  and  milk,  night  and  morning 
Sometimes,  bean  porridge  or  Indian  pudding  Foi  di™I 

f“;lr  “ -*** . «« i4  , ,“h  £ 

towns  in  the  State.  ^ From  til  neariy  XZTf 

m the  State  were  embraced  in  towns  having  TeSte 
and:  chaiteis  giving  them  town  privileges  Manv  of  tho  t ’ 
chartered  si  nee,  have  been  created  by  the  subdivision  of  townsT 

ovSow-  ,°r  °De  hUndl'ed  years’  the  ^venturous  spirits  or 

overflowing  populations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  aid  for 

eign  countries,  were  pouring  into  New  Hampshire.  The  most 
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desirable  lands  were  taken  by  men  who  had  some  means  to  pay 
for  them ; while  the  rocky  side-hills  were  peopled  with  immigrants 
having  scanty  means  of  living,  except  stout  hearts  and  strong 
arms.  Commencing  poor,  many  of  them  remained  so.  Embarrassed 
with  debts  that  were  gradually  increasing,  the  time  came  at  last 
when  they  were  compelled  to  leave,  either  by  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gage, or  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In  many  of  the  older  towns,  this 
process  of  depopulation  had  already  commenced.  Several  towns 
in  Rockingham  County  had  not  so  many  inhabitants  in  1800  as 
they  had  in  1790;  and  the  whole  county  gained  in  ten  years,  only 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants ; while  the  county  of  Grafton 
gained  in  the  same  time,  ten  thousand.  The  loss  in  these  counties 
for  the  last  decade,  has  been  about  equal.  The  “Great  West”  is 
draining  population  from  this  State  now,  as  the  newer  counties 
absorbed  the  emigrants  from  the  older,  eighty  years  since.  Our 
population  in  the  State  is  diminished,  for  the  same  reason  that  our 
rocky  hill-sides  were  abandoned  a hundred  years  ago.  A philan- 
thropic statistician  is  more  desirous  to  know  that  the  people  are  im- 
proving in  health,  education  and  material  prosperity,  than  to  learn 
that  they  are  increasing  in  numbers.  In  1600,  New  Hampshire 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  In  1700,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
were  only  five  organized  towns  in  the  State.  In  1800,  there  were 
more  than  two  hundred. 

There  were  no  factories  or  other  large  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  wood  or  iron.  Wool  and  flax  were  still 
spun,  and  the  yarn  woven  by  hand.  Parents  rode  to  church  on 
horse-back,  and  the  larger  children  went  on  foot.  Plows  were  of 
all  patterns,  with  mould  boards  of  wood,  turned  to  suit  the  twist 
in  the  log  from  which  they  were  made,  or  in  conformity  to  the 
fancy  of  the  builder.  Clover  seed  in  some  towns  was  extensively 
cultivated,  and  threshed  with  a flail.  No  clover  mills,  threshing 
machines,  cultivators,  and  but  few  wheel  carriages  of  any  kind. 
Work  on  the  farm  was  one  continual  round  of  drudgery.  And 
there  was  no  escape,  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  except 
to  learn  a trade  of  some  kind.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  tailors  and  blacksmiths  knew  no  hours,  but  often  be- 
gan earlier  and  worked  later  than  most  farmers.  It  was  an  end- 
less chain  of  toil.  And  there  was  but  little,  improvement  for  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  the  present  century.  There  was  the 
dawn,  however,  of  a better  day.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  histoiy  of 
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Chester,  says:  “Iron  or  steel  shovels  were  not  much,  if  any,  used 
heie,  pievious  to  the  building  of  turnpikes  in  1805.  They  used 
to  take  a large,  red  oak  tree  and  split  out  the  shapes  and^  make 
wooden  shovels  and  have  the  edge  shod  with  iron,  which 
weie  called  shod  shovels.’  Mr.  John  Brickett,  of  Haverhill,  was 
as  late  as  about  181 0,  famous  for  making  shod-shovels.  The  ma- 

pi.*  IT  h“,JVW"h  ,0"s  “» » 

“ Hoes  were  made  by  a common  blacksmith,  of  iron  laid  with 
steel,  and  were  frequently  new-steeled. 

The  scythe-snaths  were  either  straight  or  with  a natural  bend, 
and  home-made.  Probably  there  were  none  manufactured  by  be- 
ing steamed  and  bent  previous  to  1810.  The  rakes  were  also 
home-made  and  much  heavier  than  the  modern  ones  ” 

th  ‘f  ’ “*chine?,  beSan  to  relieve  the  women  of  a portion  of 
“ ^0ttp“  *-abrics>  also>  came  to  their  aid,  taking 

the  place  of  flax,  and  gradually  crowded  tow  cloth  out  of  use  and 
linen  wheels  into  the  garret. 

Commencing  with  the  century,  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  pri- 
ces of  produce  and  labor,  and  the  cost  of  living,  to  this  time. 
Foi  this  purpose,  we  shall  divide  the  time  into  periods  of  ten  years. 


1800  to  1810. 

Prom  the  history  of  Chester,  already  quoted,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing extract:  “In  the  year  1804,  Polly  Blasdel  is  credited  with 

twenty-one  weeks’  work— housework  and  nursing— $10.50,  and 
with  an  umbrella  (the  first  in  Long  Meadows)  [a  part  of  Chester] 
$3.00.  She  is  Charged  with  a yard  and  a half  of  baize,  .75; 
pair  of  calf  skin  shoes  $1.12;  six  yards  of  calico  and  a fan,  $2.06  • 
five  yards  drugget,  2J,  checked,  $3.50.” 

“1803  to  1806,  another  girl,  who  worked  for  fifty  cents  per 
week,  is  charged:  “Horse  and  side-saddle  to  Bow,  16  miles, 

83  cents.  Sheeting,  50  cents,  and  India  cotton,  42  cents ; 11 
yards  striped  linen,  for  a loose  gown,  .50  ; 8 yards  of  calico  at  3s! 

. , ancl  a Pair  of  $5-65  ; 4 yards  of  woolen  cloth  for  a 

great  coat,  and  making,  $4.83  ; -1  pair  silk  gloves,  $1.08  ; 1 pair 
calfskin  shoes,  $1.04-$2.12;  6 yards  cotton  and  linen  cloth, 

$3.00  ; yellow  baize,  42  cents  per  yard.” 

At  this  time  there  were  abundant  supplies  of  pine  timber  in  the 
towns  on  Connecticut  river  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  was  much  i 
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cheaper  than  it  was  in  the  south-eastern  sections  of  the  State  ; in 
fact  pine  trees  in  certain  localities  were  considered  a nuisance — to 
he  burned  or  disposed  of  in  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  man- 
ner. So  we  find  a charge  for  “one  pine  tree,  25  cents.”  These 
trees,  of  excellent  rift,  such  as  would  make  good  rived  shingles, 
were  often  split  into  rails  for  fencing,  and  logs,  such  as  would 
make  good,  merchantable  boards,  were  rolled  up  for  log  fences. 
Boards  were  sold  as  low  as  four  dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  best 
for  eight  dollars.  Nails  were  as  high  as  17  or  18  cents  per  lb. 
Carpenters  received  one  dollar  per  day.  Bricks  sold  for  $3.33  per 
thousand.  Building  materials,  except  nails  and  glass,  were  cheap. 
Some  chimneys,  even  in  houses  of  some  pretension  to  respecta- 
bility, were  still  built  either  wholly  or  in  part  with  stone. 

The  prices  of  provisions  were  also  low.  Corn  was  sold  for  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  average  price  for  the  ten 
years  was  sixty  cents.  For  some  reason  there  was  a sudden  rise 
in  the  prices  of  grain  in  the  year  1810.  Com  rose  to  $1.00;  and 
rye,  that  seldom  sold  for  more  than  75  cents,  rose  in  price  to  $1.17; 
average  for  ten  years,  75  cts.  Wheat,  from  83  cts,  to  $1.67; 
average  $1.15.  Oats,  33  cts;  potatoes,  in  May  and  June,  about 
25  cts.;  apples,  25  to  33  cts.;  beef,  per  pound,  3 to  4 cts.;  butter, 
11-17  cts.;  cheese,  8 cts.;  cloverseed,  9 cts.;  hides,  6 cts.;  calf-skins 
12  cts.;  flax,  12J  to  17  cts.;  fresh  pork,  4 to  5J  cts.;  salt,  do.,  12^ 
cts.  The  price  of  hay  during  this  period,  in  the  town  of  Lyme, 
was  uniformly  $6.67  per  ton,  and  beans  from  75  cts.  to  $1.00  per 
bushel. 

The  highest  of  wages  during  this  time,  for  good  hands,  through 
the  summer  season,  were  ten  dollars  per  month  and  board.  In 
1803,  the  shoemakers  charged  for  making  thick  boots,  $1.67,  and 
in  1808,  $2.00  ; for  taps,  sold  at  the  shop,  17  cts.;  or  for  tapping 
boots  and  shoes,  33  cts.  per  pair.  But  few  thick  boots  were  worn. 
In  the  winter  season,  the  men  wore  thick  shoes,  and  “they  had 
‘leggins’  or  ‘buskins’  knit  to  reach  from  the  knee  to  the  shoe, 
with  the  bottom  widened  so  as  to  cover  the  shoe  and,  leath  - 
er  strings  to  tie  them  down.”  The  price  of  thick  shoes  was 
$1.75  per  pah*.  The  farmers  took  their  hides  to  the  tanners,  who 
marked  them,  so  as  to  know  their  owners  when  the  hides  were 
tanned,  and  charged  from  8 to  10  cts.  per  pound  for  converting 
them  into  sole  leather.  Afterward,  as  we  shall  see,  they  charged 
less.  The  price  of  sole-leather  was  quite  uniform  at  25  cents  per 
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pound,  and  hemlock  bark  at  $1.67  per  cord.  Salt,  in  1802,  was 
$2.00  per  bush.;  $2.33  in  1805,  and  in  1809,  $2.75;  molasses,  83 
to  92  cts.  per  gallon  ; N.  E.  Rum,  92  ; W.  I.  Rum,  $1.45  to  $1.50 ; 
cider,  from  $2.00  to  $3.00. 

Live  sheep  sold  for  2 cts.  per  pound,  and  mutton  was  often  sold 
at  the  same  price;  showing  conclusively  that  sheep  were  kept 
principally  for  their  wool'  to  supply  clothing  for  the  people,  as 
there  was  no  demand  for  it  by  manufacturers,  and  it  sold  in  small 
quantities  to  mechanics  and  others,  who  needed  it  for  domestic 
use,  at  about  two  shillings  per  pound.  In  fact,  the  profits  of  keep- 
ing sheep  were  so  small  that  the  legislature  exempted  them  from 
taxation.  We  find  credit  for  a cow  in  1810,  at  $14.00. 

The  most  remarkable  prices  of  miscellaneous  articles  at  various 
times  in  this  decade,  are  these:  A tin  pan,  58  ; an  axe,  $1.67  ; 
turkey  per  pound,  .06;  “goose”  .04;  pair  of  stockings,  $1.25: 
chopping  wood,  .17  per  cord;  copperas,  .17 ; nutmegs  per  oz.,  .75 ; 
calico  per  yard  .75  ; freighting  a barrel  of  oil  from  Boston,  $5,00; 
man’s  saddle,  $14.00 ; woman’s  do.,  $18.00 ; [These  were  evidently 
superior  articles,  as  we  find  charges  for  “plain  saddles”  at  $5.50 
and  $10.50]  an  axe  in  1809,  $2.00. 

Farmers  in  1802,  paid  for  setting  a single  horse  shoe,  .08 ; for 
shoeing  a horse,  .92  ; a hoe,  $1.00. 

Work  in  haying  was  67  cts.  per  day  ; at  other  seasons,  50  cts. 
Suppose  the  average  for  the  year  to  be  fifty-eight  cents,  which  is  a 
little  too  much,  as  the  highest  price  was  obtained  for  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  time,  and  taking,  as  we  have  before  done,  2 bush, 
corn,  1 bush,  rye,  15  lbs.  cheese,  10  lbs.  pork,  beef,  the  same, 
and  5 lbs.  sugar,  and  a laborer  on  the  farm  would  pay  for  the 
whole  in  eight  and  one-half  days’  work.  In  1777  he  would  pay 
for  the  same  l rticles  in  eight  and  three-fourths  days  ; and  in  1680, 
in  eight  days. 

This  shows  that  for  a long  period,  the  prices  of  labor  and  pro- 
visions maintained  almost  an  entire  equilibrium.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  decade,  from 

1810  to  1820. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  prices  of  produce  and  labor  from 
1800  to  1850,  as  given  in  this  report,  are  generally  taken  from  the 
account  books  of  a tanner  and  his  son,  in  the  town  of  Lyme,  who 
owned  some  land,  hired  help,  bought  provisions,  &c.,  and  who 
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were  at  times  engaged  in  shoe-making  and  other  pursuits.  The 
prices  of  produce  and  labor  would  not  vary  much  from  the  general 
prices  in  other  towns.  Its  facilities  for  a market  were  about  the 
average  for  the  State,  and  it  is  an  agricultural  town,  with  little 
water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  At  some  times,  the 
prices  of  provisions  would  be  higher  in  other  towns  ; but  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  piice  of  labor  through  a long  period  has  borne  a 
certain  ratio  to  the  prices  of  provisions,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
the  proportion  would  be  about  the  same  in  different  localities. 
Cheese  in  Hopkinton  is  charged  at  8 cts.;  in  Lyme  8J  cts.;  pine- 
wood  in  Chester,  at  $2.00  per  cord,  and  hard- wood  in  Lyme  was 
sold  the  same  year  for  $1.00  ; but  for  the  purpose  of  this  report, 
we  think  a thrifty,  agricultural  town  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to 
the  whole.  We  shall  occasionally  refer,  however,  to  the  prices  in 
other  towns. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  “ History  of  Chester — 

“From  the  account-book  of  Richard  Dearborn  the  following 
prices  are  learned:  1811,  rum  70  cts.,  molasses  60  cts.,  scythe 
$1.00,  salt  $1.00,  Souchong  tea  $1.00.  1812,  mowing  67  cts.  per 

day ; bark  at  Hampstead  $6.00  per  cord,  cotton  23  cts.,  sugar  17 
cts.,  calico  34  cts.,  glass  9 cts.  per  light.  1815,  war  prices,  N.  E. 
rum  67  cts.  1817,  rye  was  $2.00  in  consequence  of  the  cold 
season  of  1816.  James  French  is  credited  for  a napt  hat  $4.00,  a 
wool  one  $1.75.” 

During  this  decade,  prices  were  disturbed  by  two  unusual  ele- 
ments, — the  war  of  1812  and  the  cold  season  of  1816.  The  price 
of  wheat  rose  from  $1.17  in  1812  to  $2.50  in  1817.  The  average 
for  the  whole  decade  was  $1.66,  which  was  51  cts.  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  ten  years  preceding:  Corn,  also,  rose  from  the 
average  of  66  cts.  to  82  cts.,  although  in  1817  it  sold  for  $1.75, 
and  in  1820  the  price  fell  to  58  cts.,  which  was  considerably  below 
the  average  for  former  years. 

The  prices  of  labor  felt  the  quickening  influence  of  the  rise  in 
grain.  From  1810  there  was  a gradual  rise  to  1817,  when  work 
in  haying  was  advanced  to  $1  per  day,  and  at  other  times  during 
the  summer  season  to  fifty-eight  and  seventy-five  cents.  Hay  had 
been  sold  for  fifteen  years  at  a uniform  price  of  $6.67  per  ton,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1816-17  rose  to  $15.00.  The  rise  in  hay,  how- 
ever, did  not  produce  a corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of 
beef  and  mutton.  A sudden  scarcity  of  fodder,  extending  over 
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large  portions  of  an  agricultural  country,  never  results  in  „ 

Va’Ue  °f  * “S  — 1 quan: 

122  ; beans  that  had  seldom  sold  for  less  than  a dollar,  fell  to  75 
cts.  ; lye  that  had  never  sold  since  the  commencement  of  the  cen 

stSatiSr fe11  to  58;  ana  wheat  **  **  r 

Jzzzzzx  arc  £phtaforpa1816’ sorae  Ters 

that  fte  same  lambs  and  weight  should  beTtumed  the  next 

memorandum^  — ‘b'"  ^ ***  1Uh > ™ fi“d  «>e  following 

“J  P began  to  labor  for  J B - «u;d  P 

ofwhich  fto"  beT-dm?nthS  rCeSSiV6lyf0r  d«'Iars,  fifty 

tx  ThlC  18  *°  be  Paid  in  cash,  and  forty  in  clothing  or  leather  " 

$i%> x 

ing,  45  cts.;  hat,  86.5o’;  thick’  ^ ^ °*  5 ^ 

rked  ia  the  shop  eight 

$2.36.  P th’  and  took  a note  at  the  close  for 

tb  J w86  ^7  ?ghel'  pHceS  than  had  been  obtained  previous  to 

the  price  of  labor  h TTi  ^ PnCGS  °f  Provisions  in  advance  of 
the  prices  of  trod  t ,°r  h°ldS  itS  °Wn  for  80me  ^e  after 

- - *? 

2 nr  — - - 

t9,‘  I $2'25’  S"gaT  -17’  Inolasses  92’  boney  .124,  Y.  II  tea 

ll.OO,’  cotoVZth  58  tot7$2‘50’  COtt°n  yam  PCT  P°Md’  -9°  t0 

tr?  re  trins  this  *-* 

32  Cts.,  though  the  average  for  £”  * * 
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The  farmers  obtained  for  articles  of  produce  besides  hay  and 
grain,  as  follows:  hard  wood  $1.75,  shingles  $2.00.  In  1812,  a 
yearling  heifer,  $6.50;  in  1817,  a heifer  two  years  old,  $16.00;  a 
live  sheep,  2 to  3 cts.  per  lb. ; mutton  3 to  4 cts.,  oats  48,  hides  5J, 
calf  skins  12,  clover  ^eed  12J,  hemlock  bark  $2.00. 

They  paid  for  sawing  lumber  $2.00  to  $2.50,  tanning  sole- 
leather  7 to  8 cts.,  carpenter’s  work  $1.00,  cleaning  clover  seed  at 
a mill  1J  cts.  per  lb.,  bricks  $3.50  M.,  horse  harness  $15.00  to 
$34.00,  wrought  nails  15  cts.,  cut  do.  12J  cts.,  scythe  $1.25,  chop- 
ping wood  20  cts.  per  cord,  cotton  warp,  in  1819,  per  lb.,  84  cts. 

Woman’s  work  during  this  period  averaged  a little  higher  than 

formerly.  From  1819  to  1821,  B P C , of  Chester, 

credited  H H- for  “ 74  weeks’  work  $44.50,  and  charges 

1 pair  cow  hide  shoes  $1.34,  1 pair  calf-skin  shoes  $1.42,  1 pair 
morocco  shoes  $1.57.”  That  is,  she  worked  2J  weeks  to  pay  for 
the  cow-hide  shoes,  and  more  than  2J  weeks  for  the  morocco.  A 
tailoress  worked  from  house  to  house  from  early  morn  to  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  for  25  cts.  per  day.  In  1820  there  is  a 
charge  of  92  cts.  for  “making  a fine  shirt,”  which  was  the  price 
of  a yard  of  cambric. 

1820  to  1830. 

These  were  ten  dark  years  for  the  farming'  business  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  prices  of  provisions  fell  to  most  discouraging 
figures,  coming  below  the  average  of  the  first  decade.  There 
were  seven  years  in  this  decade,  when  corn  was  sold  at  some  time 
in  each  year  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  for  the 
whole  period  was  only  fifty-six  cents.  In  1824-25  the  price  was 
stationary  at  fifty  cents  through  both  years,  and  it  rose  to  sixty- 
seven  cents  in  only  three  years  in  ten.  And  rye  was  almost  as 
low  as  corn ; .often  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  averaging 
only  sixty-one  'cents  for  the  decade.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
found  a lower  market  than  at  any  other  period  since  1899.  In- 
temperance rioted  throughout  the  State.  Never  before  did  the 
merchants  sell  such  quantities  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  wages 
paid  for  labor  fell  back  to  the  prices  before  the  war,  but  farmers 
could  not  as  well  afford  to  hire,  because  the  prices  of  their  pro  - 
duce fell  even  lower.  In  1821,  beef  (the  whole  animal)  sold  for 
$3.83  per  hundred.  The  next  year  mutton  sold  for  3 cents  per  lb. 
and  the  hind  quarter  of  a lamb  for  4 cents.  Cider  was  plenty 
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and  cheap,  selling,  some  years,  for  67  to  75  cents  per  barrel 
Hard  wood  was  sold  for  a dollar  per  cord,  and  the  uniform  price 
for  shingles  was  $2.00.  Cotton  cloth  was  30  cents  per  yard  and 
home-made  flannel  50  to  54  cents.  A man’s  work  for  the  month 
of  June,  1825,  w^as  $10.00,  and  a month  in  haying,  $18.00. 

But  there  was  one  compensation  for  the  low  prices  of  produce 
Molasses,  in  1826,  had  fallen  to  54  cents  per  gallon  ; Y.  H.  tea  to 
$1.12;  cotton  shirting,  20  cents.  Salt  $1.00 ; and  thick  boots, 
that  sold  in  1821  for  $3.50,  were  sold  for  $2.75,  rising  to  $3.00  in 
1829.  Sole  leather  was  tanned  for  7 cents  per  pound. 

During  this  decade,  the  freighting  of  produce  from  Grafton 
County  to  Boston,  and  returning,  loaded  with  merchandise,  became 
a regular  business.  Teamsters  charged  seventy-five  cents  per 
hundred  for  the  down  trip  from  Lyme,  a distance  of  120  miles, 
and  one  dollar  per  hundred  for  the  return.  The  journey  each  way 
was  performed  in  about  one  week,  and  some  men  made  it  a lucra- 
tive business,  while  others  lost  money.  Certain  kinds  of  freight, 
as  wool,  were  transported  much  cheaper  then  than  they  are  now' 
by  railroad.  One  remarkable  change  in  the  social  customs  of  the 
people  was  inaugurated  near  the  close  of  this  decade,  by  the  tem- 
perance reformation.  Mr.  Chase  says  that  in  1829  « enquiries 
were  addressed  to  the  retailers  as  to  the  quantity  they  sold,  and 
the  result  was  that  about  ten  thousand  gallons  of  Hew  England 
rum  wrere  retailed  in  Chester  that  year,  at  a cost  of  at  least  four 
thousand  dollars,  besides  the  W.  I.  rum,  gin,  &c.”  Apples  were 
plenty  and  cheap,  selling  in  the  older  towns,  on^  some  years,  for 
12J-  cents  per  bushel ; and  large  quantities  of  cider  were  stored 
and  drank  with  scarcely  so  much  as  a thought  of  its  effects. 
However  useful  these  articles  may  be  for  other  purposes,  there  is  ' 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  such  enormous  quantities,  as  a common 
beverage  greatly  impeded  the  prosperity  of  our  farming  towns,  and 
that  the  change  to  a more  temperate  use  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
increased  prosperity  at  the  close  of  this  decade.  Improved  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  introduction  of  threshing  machines 
contributed  sbmething  to  the  general  welfare.  Farmers  be«-an  to 
have  more  leisure  time.  The  clang  of  the  flail  for  weeks  and 
months,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  season,  wa§  less  seldom 
heard..  This,  too,  was  the  commencement  of  a general  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  farm  buildings.  More  elegant  cottages 
were  built,  and  more  farm  houses  repaired  and  painted  from  1830 
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to  1860  than  in  a hundred  years  before.  Wheeled  carriages  were 
more  generally  introduced,  and  men  riding  on  horse-back  to  church, 
with  their  wives  behind  them,  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
custom. 

We  close4his  period  with  the  prices  of  labor  and  miscellaneous 
articles  in  1829  and  1830.  Men’s  board  per  week,  8 shillings  ; T.  I. 
salt,  $1.17  ; shirting,  12  cents  ; fulled  cloth,  $1.00  ; frocking,  .58  cts.; 
women’s  shoes,  $1.34  ; N.  E.  rum,  38  cents  ; wood,  two  feet  long, 
84  cents  (i.  e.  a pile  8 feet  long  and  4 feet  high) ; tanning  sole- 
leather,  7 to  8 cents.  Flour  per  barrel,  $7.25  ; wheat,  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Codfish,  .04 ; shingles,  $2.33  ; hemlock  bark,  $2.00  ; 
dressed  geese,  3 cents ; do.  turkey,  7 cents.  Haying  per  day,  67 
cents. 

1830  to  1840. 

During  this  decade  there  was  a general  rise  in  the  prices  of 
farmers’  produce,  culminating  near  its  close  in  prices  remarkably 
high.  Corn,  that  in  the  previous  decade  never  sold  higher  than 
eighty-three  cents  per  bushel,  rose  in  this,  to  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  previous  ten 
years,  was  $1.25,  and  in  this  decade  $1.58.  There  was  also  a cor- 
responding rise  in  the  prices  of  farm  labor,  though  mechanics 
generally  continued  to  work  at  nearly  the  prices  thdy  charged 
from  1820  to  1830.  Good  farmhands  received  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  the  summer  season,  and  work  in  haying  could  seldom 
be  obtained  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  day,  and  the  usual  price  for 
work  by  the  day  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  was  sixty- 
seven  cents. 

We  here  insert  a communication  from  Hon.  Milan  Harris,  of 
Harrisville,  in  Cheshire  County,  who  sent  us  a very  interesting  and 
valuable  response  in  reply  to  our  “ Circular  to  Manufacturers.” 
Commencing  in  the  last  century  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
giving  the  prices  at  different  times  from  1768  to  the  present,  he 
gives  a clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  improved  condition  of 
laborers  in  the  last  hundred  years.  He  begins  with  the  “ prices  of 
various  articles  in  1768-9.  Rye  per  bushel,  60  cts.;  corn,  45 
cts.;  potatoes,  13  cts.;  oats,  30  cts.;  butter,  per  pound,  9 cents  ; beef, 
2£  cts.;  boards  $3.33  per  M. 

The  following  prices  are  taken  from  the  account  book  of  Deacon 
E M of  Dublin,  in  which  is  found  the  following : n 

“June  the  11th,  1770,  /Jonathan  Knowlton  began  one  year’s 
service. 
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June  1771.  For  one  year’s  work,  Old  Tenor,  £112  10s  Od 
This  sum  was  equal  to  fifty  dollars. 

June  1770.  .T-  W is  credited  one  dollar  for  three 

days  work.  The  credit  for  two  days’  work  of  oxen  is  53  cents 

In  December,  1781,  E T was  charged  fifty-one  cents 

for  two  bush,  of  potatoes  and  a “crowing  Bidde  ” 

I find,  by  examining  rny  father’s  old  accounts,  that  in  1799  to 
1800,  a good  carpenter  received  five  shillings  per  day.  A good 
man  in  haying,  five  shillings.  A man  laying  wall  three  shillings ; 

mg  an  swingling  flax,  forty-two  cents ; hewing  timber,  fifty 
cents.  * 

Wheat  was  worth  $1.50  per  bush.;  corn,  four  shillings  • rye 
seventy  cents ; potatoes,  one  shilling,  flay,  ten  dollars  ; weav- 
mg  twenty  yards  of  woolen  cloth,  four  pence  per  yard 
Girls  wages  from  1806  to  1816,  fifty  cents  per  week,  for  spin- 
ing.  Foi  spinning  their  day’s  work  and  helping  milk  and  make 
cheese,  fifty-eight  cents. 

For  house-work,  from  58  to  67  cents  per  week,  and  worked  from 
live  o clock  m the  morning  till  nine  at  nio-ht 

JJT  IT  *°  ^ T*  the  men’s  doth*  at  that  time  were 
made  by  tailoresses,  m the  farming  towns,  and  they  received 
twenty-five  cents  per  day. 

accohetP1'i0wnn  'T  3nd  1821  I from  my  own  books  and 
cor  T ^heat’  Sl'33  t0  $1-50  Per  bush.;  rye,  four  shillings; 
n 58  cents.;  potatoes,  15  cents ; onions,  53  cts.;  beets,  25  cts.; 

oat?™  ?■  pr  rr1;  apples  50  cts-  <**«•.  ™ <*»■■> 

oaH  30  cents  per  bush.;  beef,  3 to  3J’cts.  per  pound;  veal,  3 cts. 

iled  labor,  capable  of  managing  wool-carding  and  cloth- 
diessmg  establishments,  eighteen  dollars  per  month.  The  same 

las  file  Vir°mmand  $75'0°  Per  m°Dth  n°W’  SIdIled  Sirls’  labor 
was  five  shillings  per  week  then.  Now,  many  of  them  make  as 

much  per  day.  School  teachers  (men)  obtained  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
tars  per  month. 

PRICES  IN  1826  AND  1827. 

Beef,  2J  to  3 cts.  per  lb.;  veal,  21  to  3 cts.;  lamb,  3 to  34  cts  • 

cfo  ch  1 bUttel  12  °tS';  °ake  Sagai’  14  cts’’  wool>  85’ 

cts.;  cheese,  3 to  6 cts.;  wheat,  8 shillings  per  bush.;  rye,  75  cts.; 

coin  67  cts  ; oats  30  cts.;  potatoes  per  bush.,  15  to  161  cts.;  hay, 

$ .00  pei  ton;  horse  hire,  3 cts.  per  milej.pine  shingles,  per  M., 
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$1.75;  boards,  $3.50;  sole-leather,  25  cts.  per  lb.;  belting,  28  cts.; 
hard-wood,  per  cord,  $1.00  to  Si. 33;  soft-wood,  75  cts.  in  1829  to 
1832.  In  1827,  hay  was  $16.00  per  ton,  and  the  next  year  $7.50. 
Girls’  labor,  from  58  to  83  cts.  per  week. 

Farmers  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  and  live  as  well  at  that 
time  as  now,  although  they  did  not  have  as  many  luxuries.  Their 
farms  were  as  well  taken  care  of,  and  as  productive.  They  dressed 
in  homespun  cloth,  and  enjoyed  it  as  well  as  the  “ dandies  ” at  the 
present  day  do  theirs.  Buildings  generally  were  in  good  condition. 
Schooling  in  our  farming  towns  was  limited.  In  this  section,  we 
generally  had  from  five  to  ten  weeks’  schooling  in  a year.  Very 
few  studied  anything-  but  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic to  the  end'  of  “ the  Rule  of  Three.”  A few  studied  gram- 
mar. 

When  boys  were  put  out  to  work  till  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
they  were  to  be  taught  to  “ read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  end  of 
the  4 Rule  of  Three.’  ” That  was  considered  a good  education. 

People  on  farms  worked  from  five  o’clock  in  winter  and  sunrise 
in  summer,  until  sunset  in  summer  or  nine  o’clock  in  winter,  when 
necessary.  They  had  more  morality  and  as  much  intelligence  of 
the  right  kind  as  them  asses  have  now. 

PRICES  CONTINUED,  FROM  1836  TO  1839. 

Pork  10  cts.  per  lb.,  beef  5J  to  6J  cts.,  veal  4 to  4J  cts.,  mutton 
6 cts.,  butter  18  to  20  cts.,  molasses  50  cts.  per  gall.,  cheese  7£  to  8 
cts.  per  lb. ; flour,  from  $9.00  to  $11.25  per  bbl. ; rye,  per  bushel, 
$1.32;  corn,  $1.25;  potatoes,  25  cts.;  oats,  50  cts.;  apples,  75 
cts.  to  $1.00  per  bbl. 

Hay,  $9.50  to  $10.00  per  ton;  hard  wood,  four  feet  long,  $1.75 
to  $2.00  per  cord. 

Board,  $1.33  per  week.  Experienced  help  in  the  mill,  — men, 
from  $12.00  to  $14.00  per  month  and  board ; girls,  from  seven 
shillings  to  seven  and  sixpence  per  week  and  board.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  mill,  $1.25  per  day.  Out-door  work,  67  to  75  cts. 
per  day.  Cutting  cord  wood,  the  man  to  board  himself,  40  cts. 
per  cord. 

Experienced  men  in  the  mill  now  receive  (1871)  from  $1.50  to 
$3.75  per  day.  They  pay  for  board  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week. 
Girls  average  $1.25  per  day.  Board,  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  to  come 
out.  So  they  clear  about  as  much  in  one  day  now  as  they  did  in 
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one  week  in  1836-37.  A blacksmith  to  take  charge  of  the  shop 
received  at  that  time  $1.00  per  day  and  board  ” 1 

We  present  this  response  from  Sir.  Hams  in  this  place,  because 
it  presents  m a condensed  form  the  advance  in  prices  for  farm 
aboi  and  the  products  of  the  farm  from  1768  to  1840,  and  shows 
also,  a remarkable  advance  m the  wages  of  operatives  in  our 
woolen  factories  during  the  last  fifty  years 

We  mayaswel!  notice  here  the  difference  in  prices  that  pre- 
vailed in  different  towns  for  the  same  articles  of  produce  1 

We  take  the  towns  of  Chester,  Harrisville,  and  Lvnne,  and  the 
years  from  1836  to  1839  inclusive.  ^ ne 


Chester. 

Harrisville. 

Byrne. 

Pork  per  lb 

Beef  per  lb 

Oats  per  bushel 

Corn  « 

Potatoes  per  bushel 

Plour  per  bbl 

Butter  per  lb 

Clear,  $0  17 
$0  03%  to  0 05 
0 50  to  0 58 
117  to  1 25 
0 34  to  0 50 
10  00 

Round  hog,  $0  10 
$0  05%  to  0 06% 

0 50 

1 25 

• • • . 0 25 

9 00  to  11  25 
0 18  to  0 20 
0 04  to  0 4% 

Round  hog,  $0  08% 
$0  05  to  0 05% 
0 30  to  0 58 
0 83  to  1 25 
0 20 

Veal  “ 

0 04  to  6 05 

o'  16  to  0 20 
0 03%  to  0 04 

Our  returns  are  not  sufficiently  full  to  make  an  extensive  table 

the  twns  °f  chester  and  ^ ™ ^ 

£ Chesti  af  ^ T°dS  38  f°Il0WS  = In  1835’  beef  is  ported 

for^steak”  solTf06  8 f*  and  find  a credit  inI^ 

OI  steak  sold  from  a butcher’s  cart  at  4-J  cts. 

On  different  years  the  prices  compared  as  follows  • — 

in  1°  eTct  in  nhester’  f 0ts- ; in  Lyme’  20  cts-  “ C.  $1.50, 
$1  17  T «?  TTU  50  CtS”  in  L-  30  10  42  cts-  Cider  C. 

cts  1 In  L 28 'ct  wT  111  m'<>0,  “ L'  $6-00'  0ats  in  C-  « 

in  L I„  i Lf  • 7 ^ 40  Ct3'  in  were  25  cts. 

Com  in  c fi7  ’ r • t d or  a doiiar  per  bw- in  b°th  to™*- 

for  40  *1  1°  ’ “ L-  50  cts.  In  1830,  N.  E.  rum  sold  in  C. 

cts  In  islo  h'f  ^ °tS'  I1"  1812’  176  VES  $1'U  in  G>  iQ  L . 67 
T io‘i  ’ hldes  Were  4i  cts-  in  O. ; in  L.  5J  cts. 

r “ ® V * pn“S  of  Pr0(ince  in  Harrisville,  as  compared  with 
Lyme  vaned  considerably;  but  the  difference  was  less  than  be- 
tween Chester  and  Lyme. 

iJw  PlTel  °f  beef’  P°rt’  Veal  and  lamb  "rere  nearly  the  same 
Bnttef  and  cheese  were  a little  lowerin  Harrisville.  Wheat  in  H 

was  sold  for  $1.33 ; in  L.  for  $1.00  to  $1.17  ; rye  in  H.  forg  ets  ; 
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in  L.,  58  cts. ; corn  in  H.  67  cts.;  in  L.  58  cts.;  oats  in  II.  for  30 
cts.  ; in  L.,  33  cts.  ' 

During  this  decade,  when  freighting  was  a regular  business,  the 
tanners  paid  three  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  a barrel  of  oil 
from  Boston  to  Lyme.  The  same  service  had  previously  cost  them 
five  dollars. 

1840  to  1850. 

Duiing  this  decade,  there  was  but  little  variation  in  prices  of 
produce  or  labor.  Nails  at  Lyme  were  about  one  cent  per  pound 
cheaper  than  in  the  previous  decade.  Rye  was  seventeen,  and  corn 
twelve  cents  per  bushel  cheaper.  The  price  of  wheat  fell  about 
twenty  cents  per  bushel — averaging  the  prices  of  both  decades. 

For  the  year  1843  we  take  the  following  prices  : Work  per  day 
in  May  and  September,  fifty  cents,  and  for  the  month  of  June, 
$12.00.  Thick  boots  $3.00;  do.  shoes  $1.50;  beef  steak  in  Aug- 
ust, 5 cts.  per  lb.  ; turkey,  6 cts.  ; mutton,  (whole  carcass)  2J  cts. 

In  1844-5,  calf  boots,  pegged,  sold  for  $4.00 ; sewed,  $5.50 ; 
hemlock  bark  per  cord,  $2.00  ; pine  shingles  (sawed)  per  M.,  $2.00 ; 

spruce  do.,  (rived)  $1.50.  “Mrs.  P — : — G. , Cr.,  by  binding 

338  pairs  shoes,  $16.90,”  or  5 cts.  per  pair;  sheeting  per  yard,  10 j- 
cts. ; veal  (fore  quarter)  2 cts.  per  lb. ; T.  I.  salt,  $1.00. 

Shingles  were  sawn  at  the  mill  for  one  dollar  per  thousand,  and 
boards  for  $2.00.  Clear  pine  boards,  at  this  time,  had  become 
worth  $20.00  per.  M. 

Wages,  in  December  and  February,  were  $9.00  per  month;  in 
March,  $10.00  ; and  carpenters  worked  still  for  $1.00  per  day. 

In  1846-7,  clover  seed  was  cleaned  at  a mill  for  lj  cts.per  lb. ; 
wages  remained  the  same,  fifty  cents  per  day  in  winter,  67  cts.  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  a dollar  in  haying.  Shoemakers  charged 
for  making  a pair  of  thick  boots  $1.25  ; or  sold  them  ready-made, 
for  $2.38  to  $2.62.  Hemlock  boards  at  the  mill,  sold  for  $5.00 
per  M.,  and  merchantable  pine  boards  for  $7.00.  Hemlock  bark' 
rose  for  the  first  time,  in  October,  to  $2.00  per  cord.  Wood,  also, 
rose  in  Lyme  to  $2.00  per  cord,  and  the  price  for  chopping,  which 
had  formerly  been  17  to  25  cts.,  rose  to  33  cts. 

In  1848,  hemlock  bark  rose  to  $3.25  per  cord;  and  a man  with 
oxen  charged  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  Shoemakers,  who  formerly 
charged  25  cts.  for  tapping  boots,  now  charged  45  cts.  Salt  beef 
sold  for  $11.00  to  $12.50  per  barrel  in  June,  and  the  price  for 
board  rose  to  $2.00  per  week. 
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• rtUt  f : Tam  00ntinued  t0  ProsPer-  Wrought  nails  that  sold 
m the  fiist  ten  years  of  this  century  for  one  shilling  per  pound 
could  now  be  bought  for  ten  cents , and  cut  nails 
sold  foi  four  cents,  and  generally  as  low  as  five  cents  per  pound 
Window  glass  and  other  building  materials,  except  woodfhad  been 

& t*  f tw06^111  P110e  ! an<3,  38  m0St  farmere  0"’ned  the  greater 

afffcMb  m Jei'^CeSStry  fol'  bnUding’  the  rise  iQ  Price  did  not 
affect  them  materially,  when  used  in  the  construction  of  their  own 

bmldings;  and  when  sold,  it  was  advantageous  to  them.  Cotton 

cloth  had  become  so  cheap  that  it  sent  the  spinning  wheels  and 

looms,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  recepticles  ofworthlesslumber 

and  prmts  that  once  sold  for  a dollar  per  yard,  could  now  be  bough! 

for  ten  or  twelve  cents.  Y.  H.  tea  sold  near  the  close  of  this  !e- 

cade  for  sixty-seven  cents  per  pound;  Souchong  for  thirty-two 

cents;  and  there  was  a great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  groceries 

Biown  Havana  sugar  was  sold  for  six  and  a half  to  eight  cents  per 

pound  ; and  nutmegs,  that  sold  in  1802,  for  seventy-five  cents  per 

ounce,  were  now  bought  for  ten  cents.  Taxes  were  also  very  low 

either  of  f6Se  rrS  there  Were  n°  great  revulsions  in  prices, 
either  of  farm  produce  or  labor.  We  proceed  now  to  the  next  de- 

1850  to  1860. 

Prices  during  this  period  were  deranged  by  a great  expansion 
of  paper  currency  followed  by  a contraction  In  1847  the  bank 

Nine  wars  iT^  am°Unted  t0  $1’512’000in  State, 

me  yeais  afterward  it  rose  to  $3,722,000.  This  sudden  increase 

rise  in  thCUl  f TdlUT  °f  COmmerce>  Proceed  a corresponding 
use  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  labor.  But  as  the  first  effect  of 

now  X toTssO  thSUally  iU/aVOl‘  °f  the  f”>  80  H haPPe“0d 
but  Vrc  IV  , 'e  Was  but  a Slight  “se  of  the  currency, 

$350  000  A \t0  1856’there  ^ -4 

$350,000.  As  it  always  occurs  at  such  times,  the  prices  of  pro- 

bLk  at°StheWc  “ °f  the  P1'iCeS  °f  labOT-  Bnt  * tabor  falls 
back  at  the  commencement  of  the  race,  it  is  “long-winded  ” and 

IS  suie  to  recover  its  lost  ground  at  the  end. 

The  following  extract  from  the  “Transactions  of  the  Hew 

Hampshire  Agricultural  Society  ” for  1855,  exhibits  in  few  words 

the  nse  in  prices  of  labor  at  this  time.  It  is  taken  from  the  re-’ 
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“ The  average  wages  per  month  for  labor  through  the  year,  is 
about  $14  ; perhaps  a trifle  higher.  Some  superior  workmen  re- 
ceive as  high  as  $17.  The  same  service,  five  years  ago,  could  be 
had  for  $11 ; and  ten  years  ago  for  $10.  Good  workmen  for  the 
six  months  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn  work,  get  $16  per 
month ; five  years  ago,  $13  ; ten  years,  $12.  The  wages  per  day 
at  haying  or  harvesting,  are  $1.50;  from  five  to  ten  years  ago,  $1. 
For  domestic  help,  we  pay  $1.50  per  week.  Such  help  is  scarce 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  Probably  three-fourths  of  all  the  girls  at 
house-work  in  town  are  Irish.” 

Reports  made  at  the  same  time  from  different  towns  in  the 
State,  give  the  wages  paid  to  farm  hands  per  year  from  $144  to 
$168.  Bennington  reports  $144 ; Dunbarton,  $150;  Cornish, 
$160;  Piermont  and  Colebrook,  $156.  The  average  price  for 
eighteen  towns  reported  in  different  parts  of  the  State  was  $153.10. 
The  average  for  the  summer  season  in  the  same  towns  was  $15.84 
per  month. 

But  the  rise  in  many  articles  of  produce  was  more  remarkable 
still.  From  1850  to  1855,  beans  rose  from  $1.25  to  $2.25  ; corn 
from  75  cents  to  a dollar;  rye  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  ; oats  from 
40  to  45  cents ; beef  from  four  to  eight  cents  ; fresh  pork  from 
six  to  ten  cents  ; cheese  from  eight  and  a half  to  ten  cents ; but- 
ter from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  cents,  and  flour,  per  barrel,  from 
$6.25  to  $12. 

Here  is  a statement  in  the  Hanover  Report  above  referred  to  : 

“ The  following  list  of  prices  at  several  periods  for  the  last  ten 
years,  will  indicate  the  state  of  the  home  market : 


1815  to  1850. 

1850  to  1855. 

Winter  of  1855. 

Corn 

$0  67 
6 00 
30 

$.... 

and  8 00 
and  33 

<£• 

$1  10  and 

$1 00 

15  00 

Hay 

10  00, 
AK 

sP*  • • • 

19  an 

Oats 

ana 

and 

1Z  uu 
na 

14  uu  and 

Potatoes 

OR 

‘JtO 

071/ 

OU 

55  and 

60 

Butter 

'lOl/'  on/-!  17 

1 7 

, 

os; 

67  and 

1 00 

Pork 

05 

03 

2 00 
3 00 

and  08 
and  05 
and  2 25 

1 4 

and 

ZD 

25 

Beef 

an 

* • 

Wood,  mixed 

• uo 

2 50 

3 50 

and 

and 

U4 

3 00 

4 00 

• • 

Wood,  split  maple.. 

and 

•• 

The  same  report  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  general  rise 
in  prices,  as  follows  : 

“ Among  the  particular  influences  that  aid  in  stimulating  the 
farmer  of  this  region  to  better  culture,  may  be  mentioned  the 
facility  for  reaching  the  larger  markets  afforded  by  the  railroad. 


All  surplus  products,  whether  beef,  potatoes,  grain  or  articles  of 
dany  manufacture,  slip  away  upon  the  cars  with  what  consumers 
here  consider  a fatal  facility,  as  on  the  lines  of  all  railroads  “um 
neis  fiom  the  city  are  every  season  busy  among  the  farmers,  in  the 
fall,  purchasing  those  articles  that,  but  a few  years  since  were  of 
necessity  consumed  at  home.  This  gives  to  the  farmerthe  control 

the  home  market,  and  he  gets  essentially  city  prices  here  or 
sends  directly  to  the  city.”  • * 1 e’  01 

18f  t0f  1858>  circulation  of  the  banks  in  this  State 
fell  off  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  million  dollars.  As  this 

throu  p 7renCe  °f  " gene,'al  SMPension  of  paymen 

throughout  the  country,  it  is  probable  the  contraction  in  other 

States  was  as  great  m proportion,  that  is,  about  five-eighteenths 
in  tZ ZZ  the  CUITeDCy  withdra™  from  circulation 

that  soMPf°dn0e/n  SUdden  M “ the  Prfces  of  Provisions.  Corn, 
that  sold  for  a dollar  m 1855,  could  be  bought  in  1857  for  fiftv  to 

eighty  cents.  Throughout  this  year  prices  were  extileTy  flucta 

atmg , and  flour,  that  sold  in  1855  for  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a bl 

lel,  was  bought  m 1857  for  $5.75  — 6.50— 7.00—7  50  and  8 00 

timfr  11  8 8’  althouSh  there  was  a gradual  decline  from  the 

. ,®  f susPenslon  by  the  banks,  when  pork  sold  for  ten  cents  and 
in  three  years  the  price  fell  to  seven  and  a half  cents.  ’ 

fected  bv  theTSV0f  -ab0r. tr0m  1855  t0  1860  were  n°t  greatly  af- 
now  1 5 ne  “ pnees  0f  pr0duce-  The  working  man  was 

now  grttmg  compensation  for  the  loss  he  sustained  by  the  more 

to  ti  whirlwtcfT8  °frViSi0nS-  CI°thing  WaS  not  dvawn  m 

rencv  JwT  °f  SP\culatl0“  occasioned  by  expansion  of  cur- 

cotton  !?onrk  1DgS’  ^ may  1)6  taken  as  tl16  representative  of 

mentoftlfls  lWe^atlmue  hi«herin  “60  than  at  the  commence- 

woten Jol  a & ^ ^ 3 Sma11  ™e’  a,S0’  - prices  of 
woolen  goods.  Groceries  of  some  kinds  were  higher.  Sugar  rose 

ty-on^to  fo^t  ^ ^ * ha'f  0eUtS  per  Pound>  molasses  from  thir- 

cents  per  poundT"  ***  “d  * tea  from 

cents  pei  pound  to  sixty-one  cents.  J 


I860  to  1870. 

tan?neriodh  ;„m0St  Md  “ a11  resPeots  the  most  impor- 

tant penod  in  our  history.  But  we  have  passed  through  it  with 
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less  derangement  in  tlie  money  prices  of  produce  and  labor  than 
was  at  some  times  produced  by  the  issue  of  the  Colonial  currency ; 
and  our  United  States  currency,  instead  of  depreciating  to  absolute 
worthlessness,  as  the  “ Continental  ” money  of  the  Revolution  did, 
has  been  approximating  to  tlie  value  of  gold,  yet  the  prices  of  farm- 
ers’ produce  at  no  other  time  during  this  century  have  experienced 
such  a volcanic  upheaval  and  subsidence,  whether  measured  by  the 
standard  of  currency  or  labor.  The  money  price  of  corn  in  1861 
was  seventy -five  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  1864,  the  darkest  period 
of  the  war,  it  rose  to  $2.20  in  currency,  yet  the  currency  at  no 
time  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  gold  price  of 
corn  below  seventy-five  cents. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  money  prices  of  produce  do  not  meas- 
ure their  real  value  to  a farmer.  He  is  only  concerned  to  know 
how  much  labor  can  be  had,  or  how  much  of  the  necessary  com- 
forts or  luxuries  of  life  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.  A farm- 
er, in  1864,  hired  a man  to  work  in  haying  for  two  dollars  per  day, 
and  board.  He  sold  his  wool  for  one  dollar  per  pound,  two  pounds 
of  wool  paying  for  a day’s  work.  In  1870  he  paid  $2.50  per  day, 
and  sold  his  wool  for  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  six  pounds  would 
not  pay  for  the  same  labor. 

We  shall  see  in  the  following  comparison,  that  the  farm  hands 
in  this  State  never  received  so  much  for  their  labor  as  they  did  in 
1871.  Prices  of  produce  in  this  decade  rose  much  faster  than  the 
price  of  labor,  but  the  working  man  is  now  reaping  the  richest 
harvest  he  ever  gathered.  The  average  wages  in  haying,  as  re- 
ported in  thirty- one  towns  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  for 
the  present  year,  is  $2.04  per  day,  and  board,  equal  to  the  price 
of  two  bushels  of  corn,  or  one  and  a third  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty- 
one  pounds  of  fresh  pork,  (omitting  fractions),  or  sixteen  and 
one-third  pounds  of  salt  pork. 

Or,  placed  in  a tabular  form,  and  compared  with  the  prices  es- 
tablished by  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1777,  — 


A bushel  of  corn  in  1871 

is 

equal 

to 

1-2  day’s  work. 

in  1777 

to 

7-8 

a 

A bushel  of  wheat  in  1871 

is 

equal 

to 

25-34 

u 

in  1777 

to 

2 

it 

10  lbs.  fresh  pork  in  1871 

is 

equal 

to 

1-3 

u 

in  1777 

to 

1 1-7 

a 

4 
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10  pounds  salt  pork  in  1871  is  equal  to  21-34  day’s  work. 

in  1777  to  2 1-7  « 

Taking  the  prices  in  1777  of  one  bushel  each  of  wheat,  com,  rye, 
oats,  beans,  and  potatoes,  they  would  amount  to  £1,  14s.,  and  at 
the  highest  price  allowed  for  farm  labor,  3s.  6d.,  it  would’  require 
nine  and  five-sevenths  days’  work  to  pay  for  them.  Taking  the 
same  quantities  of  each  in  1871,  and  allowing  the  highest  price  re- 
ported for  a day’s  work  in  haying  ($2.50),  and  less  than  three 
days’  work  would  pay  for  them. 

. Tiiat  1S>  tlie  hu*ed  laborer  on  a farm  is  getting  more  than  three 
times  as  much  pay  in  produce  as  he  did  one  hundred  years  ago,  or 
if  paid  in  gold,  he  gets  nearly  four  times  as  much.  This  shows 
that  produce,  if  paid  for  in  labor,  is  worth  about  one-third,  and  in 
gold,  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  1777. 

But,  if  the  hired  man  is  fareing  uncommonly  well,  how  is  it  with 
the  farmer  who  pays  him  ? We  have  already  seen  that  two  pounds 
of  wool  in  1864,  would  pay  for  as  much  help  in  haying,  as  six 
pounds  m 1870.  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  Wool  ran  up 
rapidly,  as  a result  of  the  war,  and  the  price  of  labor  was  lagging 
behind;  reaching  its  maximum  in  1866. 

In  1860,  the  average  price  of  New  Hampshire  wool  was  42  cts. 
per  pound.  Work,  at  haying  and  harvesting,  $1.50  per  day.  In 
1870,  wool  was  43  cts.,  and  work  in  haying,  $2.50.  It  will  be 
;seen  at  once,  that  the  wool-grower  could  much  better  afford  to 
hire  help  ten  years  ago;  and  in  many  towns  our  farmers  have 
placed  their  chief  reliance  for  meeting  expenses  on  their  wool  crop. 
Since  the  fall  in  prices  of  wool  and  the  rise  in  wages,  such  farm- 
ers have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  expenses. 

But  such  farmers  as  relied  principally  on  the  raising  of  neat 
stock  and  horses,  from  1864  to  1869,  found  it  easier  to  make  “ends 
meet.”  When  wool  was  selling  for  forty  cents  per  lb.,  and  beef, 
in  Brighton  market,  sold  for  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  per  cwt*  j 
and  fresh  pork  was  worth  from  10  to  12  cts.  per  lb.,  the  stock-  1 
raiser  had  the  advantage  of  the  wool-grower.  But  at  the  time  of  1 
making  this  report,  when  wool  is  worth  in  Boston  75  cts.  per  lb.,  I 
and  beet  of  medium  quality  is  sold  for  nine  dollars  per  cwt.,  the  I 
scale  turns  again  in  favor  of  the  wool-grower. 

. ^ seen  that  in  1864,  the  wool-grower  could  afford  to  pay  1 

higher  wages  than  the  raiser  of  neat  stock ; and  that  since  then 
the  order  has  been  reversed. 
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Reports  come  from  some  of  our  'farming  towns  that  the  farm 
buildings,  fences,  and  general  condition  of  their  farms  is  not  as 
good  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  believe  this  is  the  case 
generally  in  towns  most  extensively  engaged  in  raising  wool,  un- 
aided by  local  markets  produced  by  manufacturing  establishments 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Without  this  aid,  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  towns  as  have  made  neat  stock  their  chief  reliance,  have 
been  able  to  do  more  than  to  keep  their  farms  and  buildings 
in  good  repair.  Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  condition  of 
the  farming  interest  in  any  town,  as  these  outward  indications. 
If  the  buildings,  fences,  and  general  appearances  on  a farm  are 
improving,  it  is  good  evidence  of  prosperity.  If  the  buildings 
are  becoming  shabby,  the  fences  falling,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  neglect  and  ruin,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  owner 
has  left,  or  is  not  able  to  make  repairs. 

Although  in  many  of  our  farming  towns,  there  was  a gradual 
decrease  in  population  from  1830  to  1860,  there  was  also  a very 
marked  improvement  in  farm  buildings.  For  the  last  ten  years, 
the  purely  agricultural  towns  have  remained  stationary,  or  have 
commenced  on  a retrograde  movement.  There  must  be  some 
cause  for  this,  which  is  worthy  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist. 

The  farmers  in  New  Hampshire,  as  we  believe  they  are  in  all 
Countries,  have  generally  lived  close  up  to  their  means  of  living. 
When,  for  a series  of  years,  they  have  been  able  to  save  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  dollars,  to  improve  the  general  appearance  of  their 
buildings,  if  they  are  suddenly  deprived  of  this  small  surplus,  im- 
provement stops.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a leak  somewhere,  or  a 
drain  has  been  opened  to  draw  off  the  surplus.  Intemperance  has 
not  increased  among  them,  thus  opening  the  gate  to  ruin.  Im- 
providence and  waste  are  no  greater  than  before.  The  prices  of 
farm  produce  for  the  decade  have  averaged  higher  than  ever,  and 
the  question  recurs,  what  has  become  of  the  surplus  that  went  for 
thirty  years  to  the  embellishment  of  our  dwellings  and  improve- 
ment of  our  farms? 

The  average  price  of  wool  for  this  decade  was  fifty-three  and 
eight-tenths  cents  per  pound.  ^We  have  not  statistics  to  determine 
the  average  price  of  a day’s  work  in  haying  for  the  same  time ; but 
it  cannot  be  less  than  two  dollars,  or  nearly  the  price  of  four 
pounds  of  wool. 


From  1830  to  1840,  the  average  price  of  wool  was  not  far  from 
forty-eight  and  one-half  cents ; and  wages  in  haying,  one  dollar 
per  day,  or  the  price  of  a little  more  than  two  pounds  of  wool. 

From  1840  to  1850,  the  prices  of  labor  did  not  vary  much  from 
those  of  the  previous  decade ; but  there  was  a great  decline  in  the 
prices  of  wool ; the  average  for  the  whole  period  being  only  thir- 
ty-three and  seven-eighths  cents  per  pound;  requiring  three 
pounds  to  pay  for  a day’s  work  in  haying. 


From  1850  to  1860,  the  average  price  of  wool  was  thirty-nine 
and  three-fourths  cents  per  lb.  There  was  also  a remarkable  rise 
in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  generally.  Wages,  too,  rose  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  in  haying ; but  the  average  for  the 
decade  must  have  been  somewhat  less  ; or  not  far  from°  the  price 
of  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool. 

a Commencing  with  the  year  1830,  during  the  first  decade,  omit- 
ting small  fractions,  two  pounds  of  wool  paid  for  a day’s  wages  in 
haying  ; in  the  second  decade,  three  pounds;  in  the  third,  three  and 
one-half  pounds ; and  in  the  last,  four  pounds. 

We  have  taken  the  article  of  wool  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  proportional  rise  in  the  value  of  labor,  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  produce,  because  we  believe  it  does  so  more  nearly  than 
any  other  single  article  of  produce. 

No  production  of  the  soil  has  risen  so  steadily  in  price  from 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  as  beans.  From  1820  to  1830, 
the  average  price  was  85  cts ; the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  $2.66  per  bushel.  This  is  an  article  of  produce  that  has  giv- 
en the  farmer  a slight  advantage ; as,  at  the  former  period,  the 
man  who  worked  a day  in  haying  at  sixty-seven  cents,  if  he  took  a 
bushel  of  beans,  would  have  a balance  against  him  of  eight  cents  • 
and  in  the  last  period  at  two  and  a half  dollars  per  day,  the  balance 
against  him  would  be  sixteen  cents ; but  he  could  pay  the  latter  bal . 
ance  with  less  labor  than  the  former.  - __ 

It  is  customary  to  ascribe  the  embarrassment  under  which  the 
farmers  are  now  laboring  to  the  high  price  of  labor.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  relative  price  of  labor  has  been  continually  rising 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  yet  the  farmers  have  as  con- 
stantly been  improving  their  own  condition.  The  high  prices  of 
Iaboi,  therefore,  are  not  a sufficient  reason  for  the  depression  of 
the  agricultural  interest  in  the  State  for  a few  years  past.  Wages, 
no  doubt,  may  be  a little  too  high.  This  wa,  the  case  after  the  wai- 
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of  1812 ; and  in  the  course  of  time  they  came  down  nearly  to  their 
former  level.  So  it  may  be  again  ; and  if  the  strain  on  the  farming 
interest  in  the  country  continues  as  great  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years,  the  price  of  farm  labor  as  well  as  of  all  other  labor,  must 
come  down.  We  say,  all  other  labor ; because  if  you  brdak  down 
the  farming  interest  in  any  country,  as  largpf  #s|  pyirs,  you  break  / | 
down  all  other  interests.  A little  principality  of  shop  k^epprs  £*nd 
mechanics  might  flourish  without  agriculture,  if  they  could  draw 
subsistence  from  neighboring  states  ; but  even  they  must  rely  in 
the  end,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  surrounding  country  for  a 
support. 

The  great  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  in  this 
State  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  compared  with  their  condition  for 
the  thirty  previous,  is  this  :-^-then,  taxes  were  exceedingly  light ; 
now,  they  are  enormously  heavy.  The  little  savings  that  were  for- 
merly used  to  improve  or  embellish  the  homestead,  are  taken  for 
taxes.  We  do  pot  say  that  the  taxes  are  unjust ; nor  that  they 
can  be  avoided.  We  only  say,  they  are  eating  up  the  surplus  earn- 
ings of  the  farmers  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  working  classes  in  all  countries,' whatever  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, pay  all  the  taxes.  Men  and  women  employed  on  the 
farm,  in  the  work  shop,  or  manufactury  produce  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world,  and  pay  all  the  bills. 

Railroads  produce  nothing ; they  only  facilitate  transportation 
and  the  exchange  of  produce.  Whatever  taxes  are  imposed  upon 
them  are  paid  by  producers  of  goods,  or  by  passengers.  Tax  them 
one  per  cent,  or  five ; the  directors  will  charge  for  freight  and 
fare  enough  to  cover  the  tax,  and  leave  the  stockholders  a profit  on 
their  investment.  So  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Some 
towns  are  voting  to  exempt  them  for  a series  of  years  from  taxa- 
tion, on  condition  that  a certain  amount  of  capital  shall  be  invest- 
ed in  them.  This  seems  to  be  a wise  policy.  Manufactories  are 
simply  machines  for  the  production  of  goods ; and  the  good  poli- 
cy of  taxing  machinery,  that  has  done,  and  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  workingman,  is  not  very  clear ; especially,  when  we  consider 
that  the  manufacturer  includes  the  tax  in  the  cost  of  production  ; 
and  the  laboring  classes,  in  the  end,  pay  the  whole  of  it.  The  only 
possible  advantage  the  workingmen  in  this  State  can  receive  from 
taxing  them  is  this:— the  consumers  of  our  manufactured  goods, 
living  in  other  States,  Assist  in  paying  the  tax.  Provided  all  the 
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goods  made  were  consumed  in  the  State,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
laboring  classes  in  New  Hampshire,  if  the  factories  were  not  tax- 
ed ; because  the  manufacturer  wants  a profit  on  the  whole  of  his 
outlay,  ^n  eluding  the  taxes.  The  spinner  and  weaver  in  the  facto- 
ry pay  a part  of  the  tax  when  they  purchase  their  clothing  ; but 
the  greater  part  of  all  taxes  come  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

How  long  the  agriculture  of  the  State  can  stand  under  the 
weight  imposed  upon  it,  is  a question  demanding  the  attention  of 
statesmen.  With  the  cheap . produce  of  the  West  pouring  in  to 
reduce  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  raised  on  our  farms,  the 
farmers  might  hojDe  to  contend,  because  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion in  a good  degree  neutralizes  the  advantages  that  the  Western 
farmer  has  in  a milder  climate  and  more  productive  soil.  But 
there  is  no  offset  to  the  extraordinary  taxes  they  are  paying.  On 
the  contrary,  the  enhanced  price  of  labor  and  the  diminished  pri- 
ces of  agricultural  produce,  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  pay 
them.  That  the  farmers  in  this  State  can  contend  successfully 
with  a hard  soil  and  inclement  seasons,  our  past  history  abundant- 
ly proves.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  they  can  stand  with- 
out melting  away  before  the  fires  of  inordinate  taxation. 

They  may  be  able  to  sustain  even  this,  for  as  Adam  Smith  said, 
“no  capital  puts  into  motion  a greater  quantity  of  productive  labor 
than  that  of  the  farmer.  Not  only  his  laboring  servants  but  his 
laboring  cattle,  are  productive  laborers.  In  agriculture  too,  nature 
labors  along  with  man,  and  though  her  labor  costs  no  expense,  its 
produce  has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  expensive  work- 
man*  *'  m * * equal  quantity  of  productive  labor 

employed  in  manufactures  can  ever  occasion  so  great  a reproduc- 
tion.. In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man  does  all ; and  the  repro- 
duction must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  agents 
that  occasion  it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  therefore, 
not  only  puts  in  motion  a greater  quantity  of  productive  labor 
than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  but  in  proportion 
too,  to  the  quantity  of  j>roductive  labor  which  it  employs,  it  adds 
a much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor 
ot  the  countiy,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 
Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a capital  can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  advantageous  to  society.” 

We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  agriculture  in  New  Hampshire 
will  not  be  entirely  crushed  under  its  extraordinary  burden. 
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With  the  exception  of  answers  to  circulars,  we  here  close  the 
portion  of  our  report  devoted  to  our  agricultural  interests,  and 
would  say  that  we  have  collected  a great  variety  of  statistics  rela- 
tive to  prices  in  former  times, 'extending  back  some  t wo  hundred 
years,  that  have  not  been  noticed.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
correspondents  Vho  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  extracts  from 
old  accounts  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  should  have  made 
a more  extensive  use  of  them  in  our  report,  if  we  had  not  aimed 
to  make  it  as  clear  and  concise  as  possible. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  we  have  collected  for 
each  year,  from  the  book  accounts  of  merchants  and  others,  a 
mass  of  items  that  have  some  historical  value,  but  could  not  be 
properly  presented  here. 

As  a specimen,  however,  we  give  the  prices  of  wool  from  1825 
to  this  time. 

Milan  Hams,  Esq.,  by  request,  gives  them  as  follows  : 


Average  prices  of  N.  H.  and  Yt.  wools 

in 

1825  and  1826 

37 

cents  per  lb. 

1827 

. 

35 

a 

1828 

. 

331 

u 

1829 

. 

* 

42 

u 

1830 

. 

38 

a 

1831 

. 

60 

a 

1832  to  1835  . 

45 

it 

1836 

. 

64£ 

u 

1837 

. 

40 

u 

1838 

. 

39 

a 

1839 

. 

5l'i 

a 

1840 

. 

39  1-5  “ 

1841 

. . 

39 

a 

1842 

. 

30 

a 

1843  to  1845  . 

29 

a 

1846 

. 

30 

u 

1847 

. 

3 2J 

a 

1848 

• 

35^ 

' it 

1849 

, . 

33^ 

a 

1850 

. 

40 

a 

1851  to  1856  inclusive  . 

37£ 

a 

56 


t 


1857  to  1860  inclusive 


42 


1861  and  1862 
1863  and  1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


from  30  to  50 
50  to  $ 1 00  or  $1  05 


02 
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52 

44 

48 

43 


cents  per  lb. 

it 

a 

u 

(C 

a 

a 

u 

a 

a 


Wool  now,  April  10th,  1872,  in  Boston,  75  cents  per  lb. 

We  sent  out  circulars  to  the  several  towns,  addressed  to  some  of 

the  farmers  m each,  but  received  responses  from  only  thirty-two 
towns.  J 

The  circular  embraced  the  following  questions : ' 

1.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers,  the  present  year 
m your  vicinity,  for  the  season  of  six  or  eight  months,  with 


2.  IV  hat  are  the  wages  without  board  ? 

3'HrmUch^^“  Winter?  $ Spring?  $ Sum- 
mer ! $ „ Autumn  ? $ 

foitieriy?&lm  M>0rerS  W°rk  more  or  less  h0U1's  Per  day  than 

o.  Are  the  farm  buildings,  fences,  and  general  conditions  of 
iaims,  m your  town,  in  better  condition  than  they  were  ten  or  fif- 
teen  years  ago  ? 

6.  If  not,  what  do  you  consider  the  principal  causes  of  their  de- 


''  *fbe«eri  what  causes  have  promoted. their  improvement? 

t.  le/amers’  111  y°Hr  town,  generally  satisfied  with  their  loca 
tion  ! or  do  many  of  them  desire  to  sell? 

a II  hat  prices  are  paid  to  women  for  work  in  farmers’  families  ? 
1U.  Is  help  for  doing  house-work  readily  obtained  ? 

. not,  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  principal  reasons  ? 

tienJ  wmfS  reP01.'tedAanSWer  t0  the  three  first  and  ninth  <lnes- 
tions  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables  • 


) 
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Towns. 

W ages  for  season  of  six 
or  eight  months  with 
board. 

Wages  for  season  of  six 
or  eight  months  with- 
out boax-d. 

Wages  per  day  in  winter 
with  board. 

Wages  per  day  in  spring. 

Wages  per  day  in  sum- 
mer. 

Wages  per  day  in  au- 
tumn. 

Housework  per  week. 

Keene 

$25  00 

$40  00 

$1  50 

$2  00 

$2  25 

$2  00 

$2  25 

Swanzey 

26  00 

43  00 

1 67 

1 67 

2 00 

1 67 

2 50 

Blank 

20  00 

30  00 

1 00 

1 00 

2 50 

1 50 

2 00 

Surry 

22  50 

32  50 

j 00 

1 50 

2 50 

1 80 

2 50 

Kelson 

25  00 

1 00 

2 00 

.... 

2 50 

Unity 

25  00 

37*00 

1 00 

i*25 

2 50 

1 25 

2 75 

Keene 

22  50 

37  50 

1 50 

1 50 

2 00 

1 50 

2 50 

Stoddard 

26  00 

39  00 

1 00 

1 00 

2 00 

1 25 

2 50 

Gilsura 

25  00 

32  00 

1 00 

1 25 

2 00 

1 50 

' 2 75 

Claremont 

27  50 

37  50 

1 00 

1 50 

2 00 

1 50 

3 00 

Claremont 

25  00 

33  00 

1 25 

1 75 

2 50 

1 75 

3 00 

Westmoreland 

21  50 

• • • • 

1 50 

1 50 

2 50 

1 75 

3 00 

Plymouth 

26  00, 

39  00 

.... 

.... 

1 00 

2 50 

Chesterfield.... J. 

23  00 

.... 

1 12 

i*25 

2 00 

1 25 

2 25 

Average 

24  28 

36  41  | 

1 20 

1 43 

2 21 

1 52 

2 57 

These  towns  are  taken  principally  from  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Sullivan. 

The  towns  in  the  following  table  are  taken  from  other  counties, 
with  three  exceptions,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  men’s  wages  in  the 
twoi  former  counties  average  a little  higher  than  in  the  remaining 
counties  in  the  State ; while  the  wages  for  house-work  are  a little 
less. 

Six  reports  from  the  above  towns  represent  the  condition  of  farm 
buildings,  <fcc.,  not  so  good  as  formerly ; five,  “ about  the  same 
and  from  the  other  three,  come  reports  of  improvement. 

The  reasons  for  improvement  are  “intelligent”  and  “temperate” 
farmers ; “the  sale  of  wood  and  timber;”  “ vicinity  of  villages,  and 
a ready  market.” 

The  reasons  for  decline  : “ farmers’  sons  study  a profession  or 
go  West;”  “high  prices  of  ylabor ;”  “ high  taxes ” and  “high  in- 
terest;” “whiskey;”  “poverty,  indebtedness  and  laziness.”  Whether 
the  “poverty”  and  “laziness”  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  “ whis- 
key,” does  not  appear  in  the  reports. 
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Towns, 

Wages  for  season  of  six 
or  eight  months  with 
board. 

Wages  for  season  of  six 
or  eight  months  with- 
out board. 

Wages  per  day  in  win- 
ter with  board. 

Wages  jper  day  in  spring 

Wages  per  day  in  sum- 
mer with  board. 

Wages  per  day  in  au- 
tumn with  board. 

Housework  per  week. 

j. 

Chester 

$20  00 

<b»qo  no 

$1  50 

$2  50 

1 50 

2 50 

1 75 

2 37 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 50 

$1  50 
1 25 
1 25 
1 00 
1 50 
1 00 
1 25 
1 50 
1 50 

$2  75 

Bath 

25  00 

25  00 
20  00 
30  00 

22  50 

23  00 
20  00 
20  00 

23  00 

24  00 

26  00 

22  50 

23  00 
26  00 
26  00 
22  50 

qq  no 

«J)I  OU 
1 AA 

Epping 

4.Q  on 

JL  UU 
i on 

1 25 

3 00 

Tamworth 

tty  uu 

39  00 
45  50 

JL  UU 

rjK 

1 25 

3 00 

Allen  stown 

io 

i no 

1 00 

3 00 

Barrington 

JL  UU 

1 oo 

1 50 

3 00 

Weare 

36  25 

JL  UU 

1 oo 

1 00 

2 50 

Dover 

27  50 

1 UU 

1 oo 

1 25 

3 00 

Portsmouth 

30  75 

1 UU 

1 oo 

1 50 

4 00 

Seabrook 

qq  no 

JL  UU 

1 00 

3 00 

Charlestown 

Ot7  vU 

1 oo 

• • • • 

i*87 
1 50 
1 75 

1 50 

2 00 

i*25 
1 00 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 

2 00 

Berlin 

Ao  ^0 

JL  UU 
1 oo 

1 25 

2 25 

Northumberland 

30  00 

Q«  00 

1 UU 

1 oo 

1 25 

2 00 

Haverhill 

1 UU 
1 OK 

1 50 

2 00 

Fremont 

OD  UU 
QQ  QQ 

1 K(\ 

1 25 

3 00 

Washington 

05/  UU 

36  00 

1 DU 
1 00 

1 50 

2 50 

3 00 

L empster 

JL  UU 

1 oo 

JL  jLO 

1 £>g 

1 50 
1 67 

1 25 
1 25 

1 UU 

1 20 

2 00 

Average 

23  44 

37  9^ 

1 28 

1 87 

1 31 

2 70 

Ol  liO 

1 Ub 

In  relation  to  these  tables,  we  should  remark  that  in  answer  to 
our  questions,  some  replied  indefinitely ; as  for  instance,  in  reply 
to  the  first  question,  a respondent  says  : “ Twenty  to  twenty-five 
dollais.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  given  the  av&rcLgG  prices. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  with  the  exception  of  two 
respondents,  the  replies  agree  that  farmers  work  less  hours  than 
formerly.  “ One-fourth  less  ; “two  hours  less ;”  “less  hours  and 
less  work  in  an  hour “ about  four  hours  less  “ less  by  one- 
third.”  These  were  the  answers  generally  given.  The  replies 
from  a town  in  Coos  County,  and  from  another  in  Rockingham, 
represent  the  hours  to  be  the  “same  as  formerly.” 

With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  farm  buildings  and 
fences  as  compared  with  the  same  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  from 
such  towns  as  have  access  to  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, or  thriving  villages,  there  conies  the  cheering  reply  of  im- 
provement and  progress.  But  in  the  purely  farming  towns,  where 
no  such  advantages  for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
articles  exist,  and  no  demand  for  fire-wood,  there  are  the  indica- 
tions of  decay,  homes  that  were  once  painted,  are  becoming  weath- 
er beaten,  the  out-buildings  are  becoming  dilapidated,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  there  have  been  few  repairs. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  stationary  or  retrograde 
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movement  are  these : “ The  high  price  of  labor  ; taxation ; farm- 
ing don’t  pay  ; if  a farmer  hires  all  his  work  done,  he  gets  no  in- 
come.” But  farmers  frequently  get  an  income  from  bonds,  stocks, 
and  deposits  in  banks— the  accumulations  of  former  years.  An- 
other ascribes  it  to  “the  emigration  of  enterprising  young  men 
another,  to  “ the  scarcity  of  competent  help — no  boys — poor  health 
—shiftlessness ; farming  don’t  pay  in  a business  point  of  view ; 
old  ideas  with  regard  to  general  management;  keep  poor,  misera- 
ble animals ; no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  fertilizers  ; always  be- 
hind, &c.” 

Where  there  is  improvement,  the  reasons  given  are  these:  “Pro- 
prietor gets  up  early  and  leads  off,  has  brains,  leaves  the  old  track, 
and  takes  a new  departure  in  agriculture ; raises  such  stock  and  ^ 
such  crops  as  pay,  and  uses  manure  intelligently.”  One  writes,  the 
farm  buildings  are  “ generally  worse,”  and  adds  : “ the  few  that  are 
improved  are  owned  by  men  who  have  gone  abroad,  obtained  means 
and  sent  them  home  to  build  up  the  old  homestead.”  Another 
says,  it  is  the  result  of  “ progressing  good  taste,  combined,  perhaps, 
with  a little  pride.”  Another  ascribes  it  to  a “better  market,  and 
a better  knowledge  of  agriculture.”  From  a town  in  Rockingham 
County,  the  “increased  value  of  wood  and  lumber”  is  given  as  a 
reason. 

To  the  eighth  question,  “ Are  farmers  in  your  town  generally  . 
satisfied  with  their  location?  or  do  many  of  them  desire  to  sell?” 
we  have  such  answers  as  these : “ The  number  of  farms  offered  for 
sale  increases  yearly;”  “our  enterprising  and  successful  men  are 
satisfied  to  remain;”  “generally  satisfied,  though  some  wish  to 
sell;”  “generally  satisfied,  and  no  farms  for  sale;”  “some  would 
like  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of  changing  business ; ” “ the  sons  of 
farmers  generally  seek  other  employment,  or  go  West;  ” “ at  the 
death  of  the  farmer,  the  farm  is  frequently  sold ;”  “ many  desire  to 
sell.”  From  a town  on  Connecticut  river  in  Coos  county,  a res- 
pondent says:  “Many  desire 'to  sell  (being  dissatisfied  with  high 
taxes,)  and  go  to  Vermont.” 

To  the  tenth  question,  “ Is  help  for  doing  housework  readily 
obtained  ? ” there  comes  from  every  part  of  the  State  a uniform 
and  emphatic  “ No  ! ” The  reasons  given  are  “ dislike  of  confine- 
ment to  the  household ; ” “ females  find  more  agreeable  or  more 
remunerative'  employment  in  cities  or  mills ; ” “prefering  to  work 
in  factories  or  shops,  or  to  teach  school ; ” “ general  dislike  to  do 
housework ;”  “ more  pay  in  shops  or  factories.  ” 
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An  intelligent  respondent  in  Sullivan  county  says : “The  causes 
are  many — first,  the  daughters  of  our  farmers  are  being  educated 
for  other  purposes  than  domestic  employment.  The  most  enter- 
prising find  it  in  teaching,  sewing  with  a machine,  employment  as 
•clerks,  &c.  But  few  are  educated  so  as  to  take  charge  of  the 
* household ; ” this  is  to  be  learned  after  marriage.  This  makes  a 
demand  for  domestics  ; the  demand  becomes  great  and  prices  high ; 
so  high  that  farmers  do  not  hire  unless  compelled  to  do  so  ; and  if 
they  have  no  other  income  than  that  derived  from  their  farms,  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  demands  against  them.  Such 
I believe  to  be  the  situation  of  many  farmers,  who  are  certainly 
worth  from  $3,000  to  $7,000.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  express  the  opinion  that  our  girls 
consider  housework  degrading,  and  that  it  does  not  give  desirable 
•opportunities  for  display. 

Having  thus  given  a condensed  view  of  the  farming  interest  in 
this  State  up  to  this  time,  no  one  can  look  at  the  present  and  desire 
to  go  back  to  “ the  good  old  times,”  when  women  manufactured 
ail  our  clothing,  and  the  men  were  driven  to  incessant  toil.  Who 
can  regret  that  the  whir  of  the  spinning  wheel  from  early  dawn  to 
nine  at  night,  with  its  monotonous  drone,  is  exchanged  in  thous- 
ands of  our  farm  houses  for  the  music  of  the  melo  deon  or  piano*? 
Who  would  exchange  the  threshing  machine  for  the  flail,  or  the 
horse  for  the  hand  rake  t or  the  light,  flexible  hay-forks  for  the 
clumsy  implements  of  former  times  ? 

Our  hills  are  dotted  with  farm  buildings  of  more  exterior  beau- 
ty, and  our  farmers’  houses  are  supplied  with  more  elegant  furni- 
ture than  were  the  houses  of  people  who  were  distinguished  as  the 
“ aristocracy  ” a hundred  years  ago.  s 

There  is  no  trade  or  profession  that  gives  a man  more  leisure 
time  than  an  independent  farmer  may  have.  Some  farmers  work 
early  and  late,  and  work  hard  as  they  ever  did  in  former  times  ; 
but  the  difference  is  this : now,  they  work  hard  from  choice,  then, 
from  necessity. 

If  the  population  in  many  farming  towns  is  falling  off  in  num- 
beis,  the  loss  is  occasioned  principally  by  the  emigration  of  fami- 
lies fiom  our  rocky  hills  to  more  desirable  lands.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  deserted  homesteads,  and  remember  how  poor  most  of 
their  occupants  were,  and  reflect  how  much  poorer  they  must  have 
been  to  have  staid,  we  can  only  be  thankful  that  they  are  gone. 
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They  have  left  for  the  same  reason  that  the  early  settlers  came 
here. 

Farmers’  sons  are  educated  for  other  pursuits,  as  well  as  their 
daughters,  and  foreigners  are  rapidly  taking  their  places  on  our 
farms.  Machinery  has  taken,  to  a great  extent,  the  place  of  hand 
labor,  and  so  long  as  it  requires  more  mental  culture  to  manage  a 
machine  than  it  does  to  use  tire  ax  or  the  hoe,  we  may  expect  that 
the  better  educated  sons  of  farmers  will  find  more  profitable  em- 
ployment in  the  use  of  machinery  or  in  the  avenues  of  trade. 

How  much  the  shortened  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm  has  con- 
tributed to  the  better  education  of  farmers’  sons,  is  a question  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 


OF  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  circulars  sent  to  manufacturers,  we  received  ninety- 
two  returns.  . They  contained  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Name  of  .firm. 

# 2.  In  town  of 

3.  Article  manufactured. 

'4.  Number  of  employes.  Native.  Foreign. 

5.  Are  any  of  your  employes  owners  of  real  estate  ? If  so,  how 
many  ? If  such  estates  are  under  mortgage,  are  the  debts  increas- 
ing or  otherwise  ? 

6.  Do  workmen  in  your  business  ever  save  of  their  earnings 
enough  to  retire  flom  business-  at  fifty  years  of  age  ? 

7.  How  often  do  you  pay  off  persons  in  your  employ  ? 

8.  Has  there  ever  been  a strike  among  your  employes  ? If  so,. 
for  what  cause  ? 

9.  What  was  the  result  of  such  strike  ? 

10.  What  the  loss  of  time  and  earnings  to  parties  in  such  strike  f 

11.  Did  you  lose  by  it  ? 

12.  Have  any  persons  in  your  employ  been  discharged  for  par 
ticipating  in  a strike  ? 

13.  Have  you  refused  to  employ  persons  discharged  from  other 
manufactories  for  any  reasons  ? If  so,  for  what  reasons  ? 

14.  Have  you,  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  applied  improved  ma- 
chinery to  any  of  the  processes  in  your  business  ? 
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15.  If  so,  did  such  machinery  reduce  the  price  of  skilled  labor  in 
any  department,  or  dispense  with  it  entirely  ? 

16.  Have  you  ample  means  of.  escape  from  your  work  buildings 
in  case  of  fire  ? 

17.  If  your  machinery  stops  from  accident  or  other  cause  beyond 
your  control  or  that  of  your  workmen,  do  all  wages  stop  ? Or  does 
the  pay  of  salaried  officers  and  overseers  continue  ? 

18.  When  a reduction  in  the  wages  of  operatives  takes  place, 
are  the  wages  of  overseers  reduced  ? 

19.  Are  there  any  associations  for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident  among  your  employes  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  associations  among  them  for  intellectual  im- 
provement or  harmless  recreation  ? 

21.  How  often  by  changing  operatives  do  you  get  an  entire  new 
set  or  nearly  so  % 

22.  How  lpng  will  a set  of  machinery  in  your  business  last  with 
suitable  repairs  and  ordinary  care  ? 

23.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a diminution  of  the  daily  hours 
of  labor  in  your  business  ? 

24.  Do  you  consider  your  business  favorable  to  health  of  em 
ployes  ? 

25.  If  unfavorable,  what  special  ill  health  or  disease  does  it  in- 
duce ? 

26.  What  proportion  of  persons  in  your  employ  are  wholly  tem  - 
perate in  their  habits,  and  what  proportion  not  so  ? 

We  have  classed  our  returns  as  follows,  and  have  received  from 
each  class  the  number  of  returns  given. 

From  tailors  1 

From  m’frs  of  hosiery  1 

“ “ bricks  1 

“ “ mow’gmach’sl 

“ “ tin  1 

“ “ shirts  & coirs  1 

“ “ pumps  1 

“ “ spindles  &fl’rsl 

We  would  here  say  for  the  benefit  of  future  seekers  after  social 
statistics,  that  we  omitted  to  ask  of  manufacturers  the  prices  of 


From  m’frs  of 
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board  and  wages,  expecting  to  get  these  items  from  returns  made 
by  employes.  We  have  got  but  few  such  returns.  Consequently, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  report  on  these  impor- 
tant questions.  Such  as  we  have,  will  appear  in  the  following 
tables : 
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Here  is  a total  of  240  employes,  of  whom  27  are  owners  of  real 
estate.  If  such  estates  are  mortgaged,  and  the  debts  are  increas- 
ing, or  otherwise,  is  uncertain,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Nashua 
Glazed  Paper  Co.,  where  they  are  reported  as  diminishing. 

To  the  question  if  workmen  ever  save  enough  to  retire  from 
business  at  fifty  years  of  age  ? The  answers  are,  “should  think 
some  did,  most  of  them  do  not “ very  few  “ some  do “ no  j” 
« do  not  know  of  any  that  have,  but  by  economy  they  might.” 

Payments  are  made  monthly,  except  that  in  Hinsdale,  they  are 
made  weekly  ; and  in  the  book  bindery  in  Claremont,  quarterly. 
There  has  never  been  a “ strike  ” in  any  of  these  mills. 

The  manufacturers  who  have  been  longest  in  the  business  and 
introduced  improved  machinery,  all  say  that  it  has  not  reduced 
the  prices  of  skilled  labor,  but  it  has  increased  pioduction. 

When  the  machinery  stops  from  unavoidable  causes,  the  wages 
of  overseers  continue  in  whole  or  in  part. 

There  are  no  associations  reported  for  mutual  assistance  in  case 
of  sickness  or  accident  among  employes,  and  but  one  for  intel- 
lectual improvement,  or  harmless  recreation. 

Men  employed  in  this  business  appear  to  be  less  migratory  than 
in  some  other  employments,  though  this,  like  all  other  business, 
depends,  in  a great  degree,  upon  the  urbanity  and  tact  of  the  em- 
ployer. One  says,  he  gets  an  entire  new  set  of  hands  once  in  five 
to  eight  years ; and  another,  sets  the  time  as  high  as  twenty 
years,  and  adds : “ Many  of  our  workmen  move  in  the  best  society 
in  town,  and  some  of  them  are  as  independent  as  those  they 
work  for.” 

The  manufacturers  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a diminution  of  the 
daily  hours  of  labor  would  be  disastrous  to  the  business.  One 
says, less  profit  to  both ;”  another,  “help  work  but  ten  hours 
and  do  not,  to  my  knowledge,  desire  less  hours.” 

The  business  is  represented  as  healthy. 

Of  the  240  workmen  but  23  are  reported  intemperate.  Oner 
who  employs  25  hands,  says,  “about  one-half  are  temperate,  three 
quarters  nearly  so  ; the  very  intemperate  I never  employ.  An- 
other who  has  been  in  the  business  five  years,  and  employs  12  to 
15  men,  says : “ Most  of  them  like  a little  toddy.  TV  e are  aware 
that  the  standard  for  temperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors 
has  not  been  established,  either  by  statute  or  common  consent. 
There  is  a wide  space  for  individual  opinions  between  gross  in- 
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toxication  and  total  abstinence.  But  we  believe  that  a working- 
man, who  is  sometimes  disabled  by  their  use,  for  the  performance 
of  his  usual  duties,  would  be  classed  with  the  intemperate  by  his 
employer. 


^r 


>> 


TABLE  II.  — OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 
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Here  is  a total  of  1,498  operatives;  native,  586;  foreign,  912. 
Sixty-two  of  them  are  reported  as  owners  of  real  estate. 

The  answers  to  other  questions  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
given  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper.  Payments  are  made 
monthly.  There  have  been  no  “ strikes  ” among  the  workmen,  at 
least,  for  many  years.  The  use  of  improved  machinery  has  not 
reduced  the  price  of  skilled  labor.  The  wages  of  overseers  are 
generally  reduced  when  a reduction  is  made  in  wages  of  opera- 
tives. To  this  there  are  some  exceptions. 

The  report  from  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Do- 
ver, is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Out  of  305  employes,  46  are  re- 
turned as  owners  of  real  estate.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  real  estate  owners  reported  are  connected  with  this 
manufactory.  The  respondent  says : “We  are  liberal  to  any  who 
meet  with  accidents ;”  “ our  men  seldom  leave  us  ;”  “ most  if  not 
all  are  temperate,  as  we  do  not  care  to  employ  intemperate  men.” 
In  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor,  he  says : “We  have  worked 

but  ten  hours  for  many  years.  Less  hours  would  reduce  product 
and  profits,  and,  in  time,  work  against  labor.”  As  many  factories 
in  the  State  work  more  hours  in  a day,  the  example  of  this  com- 
pany is  better  than  a long  argument  in  favor  of  ten  hours. 

There  is  a marked  difference  in  the  times  reported,  in  relation 
to  the  stability  of  workmen.  Some  report  an  entire  new  set  of 
employes,  or  nearly  so,  in  three  or  four  years,  others  in  “five;” 
“ ten;”  “ten  to  twenty  ;”  “perhaps  never.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  calling  for  information  relative  to  the 
temperate  habits  of  employes,  we  receive  such  answers  as  these: 
“All  temperate ;”  “ fifty  per  cent  temperate  ; ” “ should  say  nine- 
tenths  'were  wholly  temperate.” 

The  Jackson,  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Nashua,  is  the  only 
one  from  which  we  have  a return  of  the.  wages  paid  to  operatives. 
As  the  prices  are  unusually  low,  the  agent  explains  by  saying 
that  in  making  his  average,  he  included  “ small  boys  and  girls  at 
fifty  cents  per  day.  Some  females  earn  ten  dollars  per  week. 
Some  of  our  men  as  high  as  $2.25  per  day.” 

One  agent  says  “a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  would  be  ruin- 
ous to- any  one  corporation.  If  it  could  be  made  general  with  all 
cotton  manufacturing  companies  the  result  would  be  good.” 
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TABLE  III.  — OF  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

Giving  Name,  of  Firm , Location , Number  of  Employes , and  Article 
manufactured. 


Name  of  Fikm. 


Cocheco  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. . 
Edward  Briesly  & Son 

Dexter  Richards 

Marlborough  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cuthbert,  Gould,  & Co 

Diamond  Mills 

David  Henderson 

E.  Dole  & Co 

S.  Collins  & Son 

Samuel  H.  Edes. 

Ball,  Pratt,  & Turner. ..... 

Belknap  Mills 

Derry  Mills 

Almon  Harris  & Sons 

M.  Hams,  Woolen  Co 

Wolfeboro’ Blanket  & Flannel  Co 


City  or  Town. 

Article  Manufactured. 

Rochester . . 
Wilton. 

Newport.... 
Marlboro’ . . 
Gil  sum 

Tweeds  and  cassimeres.. 
Felt  piano,  table,  melode- 
on,  and  stand  covers... 

Blue  mixed  flannels 

Horse  blankets  & tricots. 
White  flannel «... 

Newport.... 

Merrimack.. 

Campton.... 

Gil  sum 

Flannels 

F'la.nnp'Is 

Wnnlpn  tmnrls 

Tricots,  &c 

Newport.... 

Ashuelot.... 

Laconia .... 

Manchester. 
Boscawen . . 

Harrisville.. 

Wolfeboro’ 

Mixed  twilled  blue  flannel 

TTninn  bpayprs 

Flannels,  repellants,  cot- 
tonades.  &c 

Cassimeres  and  hosiery.. 

Tfln.nnpl 

Tricots,  Moscow  beavers, 
and  diagonal  goods .... 

"Rp.fl  

No.  of 
Employes. 


75 


44 
i,  72 
9 
25 
5 
10 
12 
13 
15 

200 

122 

35 


55 


125 

18 

18 

18 

4 

*25 


7 

25 

250 

58 

15 
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Here  is  a total  number  of  1,434  employes ; native  785,  foreign 
649.  Among  them,  105  are  reported  to  be  owners  of  real  estate. 
This  is  nearly  double  the  proportion  reported  as  such  in  our  returns 
from  cotton  manufactories ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  many 
of  them  are  free  from  mortgage,  and  that  the  debts  on  the  remain- 
der are  decreasing. 

The  encouragement  for  a young  man  to  go  into  a woolen  mill 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  a competence,  and  retiring  from  busi- 
ness at  fifty  years  of  age,  is  not  very  attractive.  To  our  question 
whether  workmen  ever  do  so,  the  answer,  in  many  cases,  is  a de- 
cisive “No."  Others  say,  “very  few;”  “not  often;”  “none  but 
overseers ; ” “ there  are  a few  that  ought  to,  but  not  many  that  do." 

In  all  the  mills  but  two,  the  help  are  paid  monthly.  In  one  of 
these,  a small  establishment  with  only  ten  operatives,  they  are  paid 
“ when  they  want  it.”  In  the  other,  with  twenty  employes,  the 
rule  is  to  settle  once  in  three  months,  though  some  are  settled  with 
every  Saturday,  and  others  are  paid  in  part,  as  they  need. 

To  the  question,  “ Has  there  ever  been  a strike  among  your  em- 
ployes?” four  returns  answer  “Yes.”  The  causes  for  the  strike,  as 
reported,  were,  sometimes  “to  resist  a reduction  of  wages,  and 
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sometimes  for  an  advance ; ” “ number  of  hours  required  for  day’s 
work;  “ about  fifteen  spinners  struck  for  more  pay.”  The  report 
from  the  Belknap  Mills  Corporation  represents  that  strikes  have 
have  occurred  there  “through  misapprehension  of  pay_not  for  a 
reduction  of  hours ; ” and  that  the  result  of  such  strike  was  « always 
satisfactory  when  explained  and  understood.”  In  the  other  cases 
the  spinners  “got  no  advance  of  wages ; ” there  was  “ no  reduction 
m the  hours  of  labor.”  One  report  is,  « they  got  the  advance  [of 
wages]  when  goods  were  wanted,  but  when  not  wanted,  their 
strike  to  resist  the  reduction  resulted  in  failure  ” 

To  the  question,  “What  was  the  loss  of  time  and  earnings  to 
parties  participating  in  such  strikes?”  one  says,  “they  lost  alltheir 
time  and  earnings,”  and  that  he  lost  something  by  it,  too  Anoth 
er  says,  “ the  parties  lost  “ but  a trifle,”  and  he  lost  nothing.  Au- 

°,hei'  ^P°rts  th*f  the  Parties  lost  “about  three  weeks  time,  and 
about  $100  to  a family,  where  the  father  was  a spinner ; and  that 
tiie  Corporation  lost  a few  hundred  dollars.” 

From  only  one  establishment  have  persons  been  discharged  for 
a mg  part  in  a strike,  but  several  manufacturers  refuse  to  employ 
persons  discharged  from  other  factories,  and  for  various  reasons, 
such  as  ,bad  habits,”  “not  working  two  weeks’  notice,”  “worth- 
iness, “intemperance,”  “it  would  depend  on  circumstances. ” 
ne  says  I should  not  employ  a hand  discharged  from  another 
for  good  cause— I should  inquire  into  the  cause.”  Another 
would  refuse  to  employ  one  discharged  for  being  intemperate  and 
ot  bad  reputation. 

nf!w,rT;ima»hinel'y  has  “rcdueed  the  ai“  of  common,  not 
of  skilled  labor,  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  increases 

the  pnce  m skilled  labor,  ” “increases  production  at  less  cost  per 
yaid,  but  at  better  wages  for  same  class  of  help,  per  day.  ” 
Associations  among  the  operatives  for  mutual  assistance,  intel- 
lectual improvement,  or  harmless  recreation,  are  very  rare.  In 

t rV7T’ lf  We  Can  Judge  by  the  returns»  Harrisville  stands  at 
i 19  and  20  beinS  both  a™™-ed  affirma- 

.f,  y'  ,,A  mdl  at;Efcr'gham  Falls  has  an  association  for  assisting 
nee  y.  o other  associations  of  this  kind  are  reported. 
Associations  for  intellectual  improvement  are  not  generally  or- 
gwnzed,  but  are  more  abundant  than  those  for  mutual  aid  in  sick- 

HySS. 

One  respondent  says  there  is  a “Lodge  of  Good  Templars, 
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which  is  the  best  school  for  moral  and'  intellectual  improvement 
that  I know  of  in  the  country  towns.  ” Another  replies,  “ none 
except  a base  ball  club,  and  I never  want  another  workman  that 
plays  base  ball.  ” 

To  the  question,  “ How  long  will  a set  of  machinery  last  with 
suitable  repairs  and  ordinary  care  ? ” there  is  a great  difference  in 
the  answers,  but  it  is  clear  that  woolen  machinery,  if  well  used  and 
repaired,  will  last  as  long  as'  such  complicated  machinery  in  any 
manufacture.  Hone  report  less  than  “ fifteen  years,  ” and  so  on  to 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  up  to  thirty  and  forty  years.  One 
says,  “ we  have  run  our  machinery  twenty  'years,  and  it  appears 
good  for  ten  years  more.  ” Another  thinks,  with  suitable  re- 
pairs, that  his  machinery  would  last  “ forever.  ” And  another 
says,  “ most  of  it  lasts  until  we  are  obliged  to  change  it  for  im- 
proved machinery,  which  is  pretty  often.  ” 

They  all  deprecate  a diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor,  resulting, 
as  they  believe,  in  “ increased  cost  of  production ; ” “ we  should 
consider  it  a loss  ; ” “ reduce  production ; ” “a  loss  to  both  opera- 
tives and  owners  ; ” “ bad  for  the  help,  as  it  must  reduce  wages  ; ” 
“ it  would  increase  immorality,  rowdyism,  and  drunkenness  among 
quite  a portion  of  the  help,  and  injure  the  business  materially.  ” 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a manufacturer  who  has  been  in 
the  business  fifty  years,  who  now  works  eleven  hours  per 
day,  and  formerly  worked  fourteen.  If  he  has  witnessed  the  re- 
duction of  three  hours  per  day  in  fifty  years,  his  heirs  may  live  to 
see  the  time  yet  more  reduced. 

The  woolen  factories  in  this  State,  so  far  as  reported,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  veiy  severely  cursed  with  intemperate  employes.  Three 
.of  them,  with  an  aggregate  of  91  hands,  all  but  one  native  Amer- 
icans, report  them  all  as  wholly  temperate. 

Another,  with  125  hands,  reports  about  one-third  temperate, 
about  one-sixth  not.  The  remainder  call  themselves  temperate 
drinkers.  ”, 

Another,  with  180  operatives,  says  “ fully  three  fourths  are  tem- 
perate, ” and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  condition  of  the  other  fourth. 

The  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  with  20 Q hands,  175  of 
them  reported  as  foreigners,  represent  that  “ no  intemperate  opera- 
tives are  employed.  ” 

Our  respondent  from  the  Belknap  Mills,  with  450  operatives, 
says  “ intemperance  is  the  worst  evil  we  have  to  contend  with — 
worst  for  the  help.  ” 
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From  the  mill  in  Effingham  we  get  the  following  response : 
“ Seven-eighths  of  all  my  help  are  strictly  temperate,  and  the  other 
one-eighth  are  moderate  drinkers,  or  apprentices  to  the  drunkard, 
and  pretty  sure  to  get  the  trade  and  all  the  profits.  A very  large 
portion  of  our  young  men  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  are  intemperate,  and  spend  all  their  wages,  more  or  less, 
as  fast  as  they  get  them. 

Suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  and  there  will  be  no 
war  of  labor  against  capital ; all  will  soon  have  capital  of  their 
own.  Suppress  that,  which  more  than  anything  else  destroys  la 
bor,  and  the  products  of  labor,  and  you  will  have  inaugurated  a 
true  labor  reform.” 

We  close  our  report  of  the  woolen  manufactures  with  the  few 
returns  we  have  received  of  board  and  wages  of  employes. 

The  Derry  Mills,  Manchester,  report  board  for  men  $3.50  per 
week ; for  women  $2.75. 

A manufacturer  of  flannel,  in  Boscawen,  reports  board  for  males 
$3.50  ; females  $2.25  per  week  in  boarding  houses ; and  25  to  50 
cts.  per  week  higher  in  families.  The  wages  of  men  average 
about  $10.00  per  week  ; women  $6.00;  boys  and  girls  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  age,  $3.75. 

Board,  at  Harrisville,  is  reported  for  men  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
week;  for  girls,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  men’s  wages,  $1.50  to  $3.75; 
girls’  wages  average  $1.25  per  day. 

Board  at  Laconia,  for  males  and  females,  respectively,  $3.50  and 
^$2.50  per  week.  Wages  $1.50  and  $1.25  per  day. 

From  manufacturers  of  wood  we  received  twenty  returns,  a very 
small  number  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  wood- 
working establishments  in  the  State.  The  manufacture  of  wood 
in  all  its  branches  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  New 
Hampshiie.  Great  quantities  are  sawn  into  Inmber  of  various 
kinds  and  exported  to  other  States^  and  almost  every  town  has 
some  cabinet  or  other  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  in  some 
of  its  manifold  uses.  It  attracts  less  notice  than  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  or  wool,  because  it  is  conducted  in  a less  conspicuous 
manner,  hiding  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest ; often  the  sole  business 
for  one  or  two  months  of  a single  saw-mill,  on  a stream  that  runs 
nearly  dry  in  the  summer  season  ; and  never,  in  a single  establish- 
ment, employing  so  great  a number  of  hands  as  seem  to  swarm  in 
the  vicinity  of  a mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
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The  whole  amount  of  labor  devoted  to  this  business,  from  the 
preparation  of  fire-wood  to  the  finishing  of  furniture  for  our  par- 
lors, if  it  could  be  collected  and  presented  in  its  aggregate  amount, 
would  be  surprisingly  great.  Statisticians  will  here  find  a wide 
and  rich  field  for  future  inquiry. 

We  here  give  such  returns  as  we  have  obtained. 


TABLE  IV, 


Giving  Name  of  Firm  or  Proprietor , Location , Article  manufactured,  Number 
of  Employes  and  Owners  of  Beal  Estate. 


Name  of  Firm,  Article  manufactured,  and  where 

LOCATED. 


Keene  Furniture  Co. ; chestnut  chamber  sets ; Keene... . 
E.  T.  Nutter  & Co.;  staves,  shooks, boards  and  timber; 

"Raymond 

Sargent  & Cross ; lumber,  boxes,  turning  and  jobbing; 

Nashua 

Kearsarge  Peg  Co. ; shoe  pegs;  Andover 

L.  T.  Dodge  & Co.;  fork  and  hoe  handles,  &c.;  Newport 
Gage  and  Co.;  dry  measures  and  other  wooden  wares; 

Henniker 

Wm.  H.  Conant;  writing  desks  and  fancy  work  boxes; 

Mont  Vernon i. 

H.  C.  Redington  & Co. ) packing  boxes,  and  lumber  sawed 

and  dressed;  Littleton 

Crossfield,  Scott  & Co. ; doors,  sash  and  blinds ; Keene. . 

Keene  Chair  Co.;  chairs,  mostly  cane  seat;  Keene 

Putnam  & Cochran ; chamber  furniture ; Wilton 

Ashuelot  Steam  Mills;  lumber,  staves,  sash,  doors 

blinds,  meal,  &c.;  Keene 

D.  & D.  Gregg;  sash  and  blinds;  Goffstown 

Streeter,  Eaton  & Parker;  bobbins  and  spools,  and  gen- 
eral wood-turning;  Franconia 

Luther  Hayes ; boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  shoe  boxes, 

packing  boxes,  shooks,  &c.;  Milton 

A.  Dinsmore  & Co.;  lumber;  Manchester., 

A.  M.  & A.  W.  Rolfe;  doors  and  blinds;  Fisherville 

A.  B.  & H.  G.  Brown;  piano  materials,  &c.;  Lisbon.... 

J.  G.  Moore;  shoe  pegs;  Lisbon . 

J.  A.  Lang ; piano  cases ; Meredith . . . ; 


No.  of  Employes. 


Native. 

Foreign. 

44 

1 

25 

.. 

10 

1 

19 

.3 

4 

•• 

5 

.. 

30 

.. 

9 

1 

48 

2 

95 

5 

40 

15 

IS 

19 

35 

•• 

8 

.. 

15 

31 

"5 

15 

7 

12 

• • 

16 

2 

12 

.. 

Owners 
of  Real 
Estate. 


6 

*2 

1 

15 

2 

14 

12 

5 

12 

1 

4 

15 
4 
2 
2 
4 


Here  are  547  employes  ; native  486,  foreign  61. 

The  owners  of  real  estate  are  in  much  greater  proportion  than 
in  the  manufactories  of  paper  or  textile  fabrics ; being  about  twen- 
ty-one per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed.  This  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  and  thrift  among  persons  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

As  we  have  said  before,  depending  on  the  returns  from  employes 
for  the  prices  of  board  and  wages,  we  have  got  but  three  returns 
in  relation  to  these  items  from  the  manufacturers ; which  were 
given  by  special  request  At  Boscawen,  the  price  of  board  is  re- 
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ported  at  $4,00, per  week,  on  an  average;  and  wages,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  doors  and  blinds,  $1,75  per  day. 

The  firm  of  Sargent  & Cross  in  Nashua  report  board  and  wao-es 
the  same.  E.  T.  Nutter  & Co.,  of  Raymond,  give  $28,00  and 
board,  per  month,  as  the  average  wages;  and  board  alone  as  $3  75 
per  week. 

To  the  fifth  question,  eight  owners  of  real  estate  are  free  from 
mortgages ; forty-two  estates  are  incumbered  with  mortgages  but 
the  debts  decreasing;  and  as  to  the  remainder,  respondents’  say 
they  do  not  know,  or  neglect  to  reply. 

To  the  sixth  question,  one  replies,  “ three  or  four  now  fifty  years 
of  age  are  worth  some  $6,000.  The  balance  consume  all  as  they 
earn  it.  : Another  says  one-seventh  become  independent  at  this 
age.  Other  answers  are  these  : “Do  not  think  a man  could  save 
enough  to  retire  at  fifty,  with  a family;  ” “ can’t  tell— should  think 

not;  ” “they  might  as  well  as  at  other  work  ; ” “can’t  tell— should 
hope  not,  if  in  health.” 


Three  establishments  employing  95  hands,  have  no  stated  times 
of  payment;  one,  with  12  employes,  pays  weekly;  another  with 
30,  pays  once  m 60  days.  The  remainder  pay  monthly. 

We  should  not  expect  a strike  amohg  the  workmen  in  this  em- 
ployment ; but  from  a small  establishment  in  Sullivan  county  comes 
the  report  of  a strike,  resulting  in  a discharge  of  the  strikers— no 
loss  to  the  employer  or  the  hands,  so  far  as  known 

Our  questions  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  introducing  improved 
machinery  m this  department  of  labor,  elicited  the  same  answers 
that  we  have  already  reported  in  other  pursuits  They  do  more 
woik  with  the  same  help,  or  as  much  with  a less  number  of  work- 

“?“•  (?ne7h,°  1I0W  employs  but  ten,  says : “It  saves  the  labor 

of  two  hands.  Another,  in  Hillsborough  County,  who  employs 
thirty  hands,  says:  “The  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
£ l ! the  manufacturing,  but  not  to  reduce 

year”  of  labor;  this  commands  a better  price  every 


here  are  no  associations  for  mutual  aid  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
accident,  or  for  intellectual  improvement.  In  a manufactory  of  writ- 
ing desks,  &c  in  Hillsborough  County,  it  is  said  “spme  avail 
themselves  of  the  Lyceum  connected  with  the  Academy.” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “how  often  by  changing  operatives 
do  you  get  an  entire  new  set?”  A manufacture?  of  shoe  pej 
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says  “ five  years of  doors  and  blinds,  “ have  never  wholly 
changed of  piano  cases,  “ six  to  eight  years.”  A manufacturer 
of  lumber,  in  Manchester,  says  : “We  have  men  in  our  employ 

who  have  worked  for  us  ever  since  we  began  business.”  A chair 
maker,  in  Cheshire  County,  replies:  “We  do  not  often  change 

our  best  help;”  and  a manufacturer  of  furniture,  in  the  same 
place,  with  forty-five  native  hands  : “ We  keep  the  same  help.” 

An  establishment,  in  Nashua,  with  twenty-five  employes,  fifteen 
of  foreign  descent,  reports  an  entire  change  in  three  years.  An 
extensive  manufacturer  of  furniture,  in  Hillsborough  County,  em- 
ploying fifty-five  men,  says : “ I have  the  same  help  I com- 

menced business  with,  adding  as  business  has  increased.” 

The  reporters  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  business  is  healthy  ; 
that  a diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  disastrous  ; and, 
that  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wood,  is  as  durable  as 
that  in  cotton  factories.  An  exception  should  be  made  in  the  saw- 
ing of  lumber. 

* The  employes  are  reported  as  generally  temperate.  In  one  case 
■ among  fifty-five  men,  twenty-five  are  reported  as  wholly  temper- 
ate, with  but  few  who  use  spirituous  drinks  as  a beverage.  An  em- 
ployer of  twelve  men,  refuses  “ to  hire  any  but  temperate  and  re- 
liable men.”  Another,  who  has  twenty-two,  says : “We  employ 

no  intemperate  persons.”  Another,,  with  thirty-five,  says  : “ I do 

not  know  of  one  intemperate  in  our  employ.” 

These  are  the  most  favorable  reports.  Of  ten  hands  in  a mill, 
in  Coos  County,  one-half  are  considered  intemperate.  Of  thirty- 
two,  in  Cheshire  County,  one-fourth  are  reported  intemperate. 
These  are  the  exceptions.  A large  proportion  of  the  returns  rep- 
resent the  men  as  “ all  temperate.” 

As  all  questions,  addressed  to  the  proprietor  or  agents  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  were  the  same,  and  there  is  a great  sim- 
ilarity in  the  replies  to  ^many  of  them,  we  shall  notice  hereafter  in 
this  report,  only  such  answers  as  differ  materially  from  those 
already  given. 

The  following  table  embraces  such  returns  as  were  received 
from  persons  severally  engaged  in  two  or  more  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry. 
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TABLE  V. 

Giving  Name  of  Firm , Article  manufactured , Location , Number  of  Employes, 
and  Owners  of  Beal  Estate. 


Native. 

Foreign. 

Owners 
of  Real 
Estate. 

G.  W.  Bums;  powder,  mackerel  kits  and  half  barrels; 
Ttenninjrtnn 

25 

7 

IS 

Natt  & W.  F.  Head;  bricks,  lumber  and  tanning;  Hook- 

sett 

19 

56 

.. 

p.  H.  Goodell;  apple  pearers,  broad-cast  seed-sowers; 
Antrim 

7 

1 

4 

Benjamin  Fierce;  auger  bits,  gimlet  bits,  machine  bits, 
wheels  and  wheel  heads ; Chesterfield  Tfaetory 

25 

1 

6 

.T.  Rnrknap ; Teacher  and  lumbar;  "Marlow 

40 

3 

8 

10 

Faulkner  A,  Colony;  flannels  and  lumber;  TTeene 

31 

39 

Here  is  a total  of  253  employes ; of  whom  about  one-eighth  are 
owners  of  real  estate,  which  is  represented  as  generally  free  from 
mortgages,  and  when  otherwise,  the  debts  diminishing. 

The  manufactory  at  Hooksett,  being  the  only  one  definitely  re- 
ported, where  bricks  are  made,  requires  a report  in  detail.  Although 
: no  particular  number  are  reported  as  owners  of  real  estate,  we  are 
assured  that  “ some  of  the  native  workmen  and  overseers”  are 
such.  The  hands  are  paid  “ as  they  require  it,  and  a final  settle- 
ment is  made  when  they  get  through  the  season.”  Persons  dis- 
charged from  other  manufactories  have  been  refused  employment 
here,”  because  they  were  “ disposed  to  make  trouble  rather  than 
work  steady  and  get  good  pay.” 

In  relation  to  hours  of  labor,  <fcc.,  our  respondent  says:  “we 
hire  by  the  month;  board  our  men ; and  pay  for  26  days’,  rain  or 
shine ; and  often  have  men  work  nights  enough  to  make  40  days 
in  the  month.  Usual  day’s  work  to  see  stars  morning  and  night 
in  the  brick-yard.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  reports  also,  nearly  a new  set  of  hands 
in  the  brick-yard,  every  year,  and  that,  although  the  men  are  “ all 
perfectly  temperate  while  on  duty,  a large  proportion  are  not  so 
when  on  a furlough.” 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  long  hours  and  hard  work  to  keep  men 
sober,  it  would  seem  that  star-light  at  each  end  of  a summer’s  day, 
and  extra  work  enough  in  many  instances  to  make  forty  days  in  a 
month,  ought  to  make  the  establishment  an  exemplary  pattern  of 
temperance. 
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The  return  from  Faulkner  & Colony,, of  Keene,  also  deserves 
special  notice. 

To  the  question,  “do  workmen  in  your  employ  ever  save 
enough  of  their  earnings  to  retire  from  business  at  fifty  years  of 
age  ?”  they  answer,  “yes,  several  persons  who  were  formerly  in 
our  employ,  now  own  good  farms.” 

They  do  not  change  operatives  often.  Have  persons  in  their 
employ  who  have  been  with  them  “thirty-two,  twenty-eight, 
twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  fifteen  years.”  Their  machinery  will  last 
twenty  years,  “but  ten  per  cent,  should  be  charged  for  repairs.” 

The  business  is  considered  healthy,  as  they  Say,  “ one  of  our 
dyers  lived  to  be  eighty-nine,  and  worked  all  the  time  up  to  within 
three  weeks  of  his  death.”  About  two-thirds,  including  all  the 
female  operatives,  are  reported  temperate. 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  shortened  hours,  our  respondent  says : 
“ I give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  will  not  benefit  the  operatives  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor.'  Where  one  might  improve  his  mind, 
ninety-nine  would  spend  the  time  gained  in  idleness  and  dis  - 
sipation.” 

As  a commentary  on  this  opinion,  we  give  the  statement  made  in 
a return  from  Hillsborough  County,  where  ten  hours  constitutes  a 
day’s  labor,  and  the  employes  are  reported  “ all  temperate.  ” 

At  the  Bennington  Mills,  nine-tenths  of  the  men  practice  “ total 
abstinence.  Intemperate  men  from  other  manufactories  have  been, 
refused  employment  here.  Some  men  save  enough  to  retire  from 
business  at  fifty.” 

“The  pay  per  day  for  manufacturing  powder,  is  $3.50.  For 
coopering  and  milling  in  saw  and  grist  mills,  $1.50  per  day. 
Board  is  $4.00  per  week.” 

The  statistical  returns  from  manufacturers  of  leather  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 
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TABLE  VI. 


Giving  Name  of  Firm , Article  manufactured , Location , JVo.  0/  Employes 
Owners  of  Beal  Estate. 


No.  of  Employes. 

Owners 

Native. 

Foreign. 

of  Real 
Estate. 

and,  Sh°e  Co. ; boots  and  shoes;  Keene.. 
^ ’ boots  and  shoes;  Farmington... 
Acworth  Boot  & Shoe  Co.;  mens,  boys,  and  youths’  calf 
boots,  and  brogans;  Acworth 

2G 

200 

50 

K(\ 

54 

10 

66 

21 

K of  the 

“hoeaPSamMlis  ''  WOmens  aIld  mi8Be8’ 

J.R.&B.R  Wheeler;  Shoes;  Salem “ 

52 

Q 

men.  . 

j^S’K^dall;  leather;  Swanzey 

13 

O 

• • 

Geo.  F.  Cutter ; leather ; Stoddard 

8 

1 

Otis  J ones ; leather ; Wilmot  Flat. .....  — — 

ii 

‘i 

•• 

The  average  wages  paid  at  Wilmot  Flat,  are  reported  at  $1.50 
per  day.  Board  $3.50  per  week. 

In  relation  to  board,  we  have  a letter  from  a correspondent  in 
Merrimack  County  as  follows  : 

6 In  aQswer  to  your  circular  in  regard  to  wages,  board,  &c  I 
can  answer  for  this  town  for  fifteen  years  only. 

In  1856,  the  price  for  board  was  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week. 
The'pnce  for  labor  then  was  a dollar ; taking  from  one  and  a half 
to  one  and  three-fourths  days’  labor  to  pay  for  a week’s  board. 

Now,  in  1871,  the  price  of  labor  is  $1.50  per  day,  and  the 
price  for  board  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  week;  taking  from  two  and 
two-thirds  to  three  days’  labor  to  pay  for  a week’s  board.  ” 

With  regard  to  ventilation,  he  says:  “In  this  town  is  a shoe 
factory,  a building  200  feet  long  and  four  stories  high,  with  no 
means  of  ventilation  except  through  the  doors  and  windows.  In 
one  room,  60  by  30  feet,  there  are  about  fifty  hands  employed, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lamps  are  constantly  burning,  and  if 
there  is  any  air  stirring,  even  the  windows  must  be  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  lamps.  Of  course  the  air  is  very  impure. 

I have  worked  m a number  of  shoe  factories  in  this  State,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  one  that  has  proper  ventilation. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  is  the  result  of  breathing  such  air-  for 
ten  hours  in  a day,  heated  to  summer  heat.” 

H.  S.  R. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  this  table.  With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Ashuelot  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  there  are  reported 
j three  hundred  and  ninety-five  employes,  and  only  seventeen  of 
them  classed  as  foreigners.  There  are  also  a larger  number  of 
owners  of  real  estate  than  we  have  found  thus  far  in  other  occu- 
pations. Some  of  the  estates  are  incumbered  with  mortgages ; 
but,  with  one  exception,  the  debts  are  reported  as  diminishing. 

In  three  of  the  largest  establishments,  the  hands  are  paid 
weekly ; in  two  others,  monthly ; one  replies,  “ as  often  as  they 
i call,”  and  another  answers,  “ I have  no  regular  pay  day  ; pay  some 
of  them  weekly.” 

To  the  sixth  question  in  relation  to  the  saving  of  earnings,  five 
answer  that  they  never  save  enough  to  retire  at  fifty.  One  of 
them  says  : “Many  of  them  spend  too  much  for  liquor.  Some  of 

them  might  save  enough,  as  they  earn  twenty  dollars  per  week.” 
One,  a tanner,  reports  that  there  have  been  two  strikes  among 
his  workmen  on  account  of  change  in  hours  of  labor ; that  44  they 
amounted  to  nothing  ” and  resulted  in  little  loss  to  either  party. 
This  man  has  been  in  the  business  twenty  years ; has  applied 
much  improved  machinery,  and  says,  he  44  sometimes  thinks  it  nei- 
ther reduces  the  price  of  skilled  labor  nor  dispenses  with  it.” 

In  relation  to  hours  of  labor,  he  says : 44  My  business  is  such 

that  it  cannot  well  be  regulated  to  any  particular  hours.  My 
stock  is  all  perishable,  and  sometimes  has  to  be  attended  to,  even 
on  Sunday.  1 consider  this  tampering  with  the  hours  of  labor  by 
legislation,  a nuisance.  It  should  be  settled  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ployes. It  would  do  much  more  good  to  the  employes  to  close  up 
the  dram  shops,  and  save  them  from  temptation  and  ruin.  In 
nine  out  of  ten  instances,  where  they  work  only  eight  or  ten 
hours,  instead  of  spending  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  improving 
the  mind,  they  will  spend  it  in  drinking  and  carousing.  Perhaps, 
if  the  dram  shops  were  removed,  the  time  would  be  spent  to  bet- 
ter advantage.” 

In  relation  to  the  sanitary  influence  of  the  tanning  business, 
another  says : 44 1 have  carried  on  the  business  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  very  seldom  have  an  employe  sick  ; never  had  one  die  of  con- 
sumption, and  have  heard  it  said  there  is  no  such  case  on  record.  ” 
The  answers  in  relation  to  the  number  of  intemperate  work- 
men in  this  department  are  not  very  definite.  No  associations  for 
mutual  aid  in  sickness  or  accident  except  “Free  Masons  ” and 
“ Crispins.” 
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The  following  table  includes  the  returns  made  by  individuals 
and  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sleighs  and  carriages. 

t 

TABLE  VII. 

Giving  Name  of  Firm,  Article  manufactured , Location , and  Number  of  Em- 
ployes. 


No.  of  employes. 


J.  & J.  French  & Go.;  carriages  and  sleighs  ; Keene 

Breed,  Holton  & Co.;  carriages;  Keene 

E lblidge  G.  iLane ; all  kinds  of  light  carriages ; Exeter 

Abbot,  Downing  & Co.;  carriages;  Concord 

Darius  Towle  & Son;  carriages,  wheels  and  carriage  stock; 

Kingston 

L. F.  Sanborn;  carriages;  Kingston 

G.  B.  & S.  W.  Came;  carriages  and  sleighs;  Portsmouth 

Tj.  N.  Sargent;  carriages  and  sleighs;  Grantham 2 1 


Native. 


Foreign. 


20 

22 

2 

155 

19 

17 

50 


Of  the  above  number,  nineteen  are  reported  as  owners  of  real 
estate ; nine  of  the  estates  free  from  mortgage,  and  the  debts  on 
the  remainder  diminishing. 

Abbott  & Downing  of  Concord,  report  that  some  of  their  em 
ployes  are  owners  of  real  estate  ; they  do  not  know  their  num- 
ber ; and  a firm  in  Keene,  employing  thirty  hands,  say  a majority 
of  them  are  real  estate  owners,  and  they  think  the  debts,  if  any, 
are  not  increasing. 

Four  of,  these  establishments  pay  their  help  monthly;  two  of 
them,  weekly  ; and  two  have  no  stated  pay  days. 

Wages,  at  Abbott  & Downing’s,  are  reported  to  average  $2.50 
per  day.  Board,  $4.50  per  week. 

There  have  been  no  strikes  among  workmen,  and  consequently 
no  loss  to  any  party  from  this  cause.  Some  employers  refuse  to 
hire  men  who  are  often  intoxicated. 

Application  of  improved  machinery  in  this,  as  in  other  business, 
increases  production  without  reducing  the  price  of  labor. 

With  one  exception,  when  the  wages  of  operatives  are  reduced, 
so  are  those  of  overseers. 

No  associations  for  mutual  assistance  or  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

To  the  last  question,  relating  to  the  temperate  habits  of  em- 
ployes, we  got  such  answers  as  these:  “All  temperate.”  These 
are  all  natives  but  two.  “About  one-half.”  There  are  twenty- 
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four  workmen  in  the  whole  ;•  nineteen  of  them  natives.  Another, 
with  fifty  native  and  twenty-five  foreign  workmen,  reports  the 
same,  and  others  “ cannot  tell.” 

The  following  table  includes  the  reports  received  from  manufac- 
turers of  iron  : 


TABLE  VIII. 


Giving  Name  of  Firm , Article  Manufactured , Location , No.  of  Employes , 
and  Owners  of  Beal  Estate. 




No.  of  employes. 

Owners 

/-» ^ T>  /j  f>  1 

Native.  | 

Foreign. 

OI  JLiCd  1 

Estate. 

Nashua  Iron  Company;  iron  and  steel  forging  of  all 

75 

75 

50 

D.  A.  Brown  & Co.;  wagon  axles,  castings,  stoves,  &c.; 

32 

18 

11 

Underhill  Edge  Tool  Company;  axes,  hatchets,  broad 

17 

50 

17 

22 

10 

dOiin  jtLumpiirey  au  vu.,  mauiiucij'  ? • 

Somersworth  Machine  Co.;  iron  castings  and  machm- 

25 

50 

21 

J.  D.  Otterson’s  Iron  Foundry;  small  iron  castings; 

18 

42 

22 

Pofra  PavIdv  Jir  Ca  • cqwc  flnrl  RiYrinirs*  T^OSCaweil.  • • « • • 

7 

4 

OragCj  A orter  a>  vU.  y baVV  o d-nu  opi  uigo  , yv  vu*  • • • • • 

Amoekeag  Axe  Co.;  edge  tools;  Manchester 

D.  & W.  A.  Graham;  stoves,  plows  and  machinery; 

23 

1 

33 

1 

7 

1 

Sullivan  Machine  Co.;  quarrying  machines,  water- 

Ti^honl  a onrl  vn  q chinPW  • ( 11  iirPlTl  OTlt 

40 

20 

8 

wneeis  ailU.  UldolUIlCJ.  J 7 uiaicinuui 

Ford  & Kimball;  brass  and  iron  castings  and  car 

25 

25 

10 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  this  table  is  the  unusual,  number 
of  owners  of  real  estate.  Most  of  the  estates  are  represented  as 
free  from  mortgage,  and  the  debts  decreasing  on  the  remainder. 
This  indicates  prosperity  and  a 'home  for  a large  proportion  of  the 
workmen  in  this  business.  Consequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
manufacturers  report  that  they  seldom  get  an  entire  new  set  of 
employes.  One  says  “a  large  number  have  worked  for  me 
twenty  years.  ” Another,  with  sixty  workmen,  says  “ I have  quite 
a large  number  who  have  been  with  me  since  I commenced  busi- 
ness. ” Another,  who  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  fifty 
of  whom  are  owners  of  real  estate,  does  not  get  an  entire  new  set 
or  nearly  so,  in  less  than  thirty  years.  His  native  workmen  are 
generally  temperate.  Another  “ never  ” makes  an  entire  change, 
and  reports  his  men  as  being  “ generally  temperate,  ” and  another 
gets  nearly  a new  set  every  three  years,  and  reports  three-fourths 
of  them  intemperate. 

6 
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Se\en  out  of  the  eleven  returns  in  this  department  answer  the 
sixth  question  affirmatively,  though  the  number  who  save  enough 
to  retire  from  business  at  fifty  is  represented  as  veiy  small  in  most 
eases,  and  the  other  returns  reply  that  they  never  do. 

Seven  of  the  principal  manufacturers  pay  their  men  monthly 
two  pay  weekly,  and  the  remainder  have  no  regular  pay  day 
Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  represented  as  dur- 
able, lasting,  with  ordinary  repairs,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years. 

The  work  is  considered  healthy,  especially  for  moulders.  One 
Agent  says  “no  moulder  strictly  in  our  employ  has  died.  Remem- 
ber but  one  case  of  severe  sickness  in  twenty-five  years  Some 
deaths  have  occurred  in  every  other  department,  but  the  moulders 
are  more  numerous  than  all  others  in  our  employ.  ” 

Board  at  Nashua  is  $4  per  week.  Average  wages  paid  by  the 
Underhill  Edge  Tool  Co.,  $2  per  day.  By  the  Nashua  Iron  Co., 
“from  Si.  25  to  $5  per  day,  and  more  if  the  men  work  by  the  job.  ’’ 
Gage,  Porter  & Co.  report  average  wages  $2.25  per  day,  “ num- 
ber of  hours,  ten,  and  all  satisfied.  ” 


TABLE  IX. 


Tim  Table  comprises  the  remaining  Returns  made  by  Manufacturers,  most 
f them  being  such  as  were  received  from  such  Branches  of  Manufacturing 
’Industry  as  made  but  a single  retjirn.  J 


Name  of  Firm,  Article  Manufactured,  and 

No.  of  Employes. 

Owners 

Location  . 

Native^ 

Foreign. 

of  Real 
Estate. 

Cheshire  Railroad  Co.;  locomotives,  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  and  repairs ; Keene. . . . . ...  S a 

100 

Manchester  Locomotive  Works;  Locomotives’;*  Man-* 

Total, 

50 

Co-'  rwPle’o  & suction  pimps)' 

575* 

.... 

ofi  vi*  siliri8  and  collars ; Walpole. ......*.*.*.*.* 

20 

53 

5 

N SfnSifc  Stebbins ; Granite  State  mowing  machines; 

2 

R.  1.  Haley;  coats;  Newmarket 

21 

4 

5 

A.  P.  Olzendam;  hosiery;  Manchester 

10U 

• • 

.... 

w5p’Sr8i  tin  and  sheet-iron;  Milford ! 

oo 

2 

2 

24 

4 

H.  H.  ChSey-  ’tofck  i a"d  fl7ere-  &C';  DuAam 

12  * 

1 

* Majority,  native;  and  owners  of  real  estate  unknow 
day,  and  Hoard  is  obtained  for  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week. 

i ■ 

a.  Wages  average  $ 

l>2.0S  per 

Wages  at  the  tin  shop,  $2.50  per  day.  At  the  manufactoiy  of 


r 
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hosiery  in  Manchester,  board  for  women  is  reported  at  $2.75;  and 
for  men,  $3.50  per  week.  Wages  of  women,  $1.00  per  d&y;  of 
men,  $1.75. 

The  men  employed  by  Newhall  & Stebbins  are  paid  once  in 
three  months.  Men  in  the  brick  yard,  “as  often  as  they  need  it.” 
The  other  firms  reported  in  this  table,  pay  monthly. 

We  have  here  presented  an  abstract  of  the  returns  received  from 
manufacturers  in  the  State.  The  number  is  small  compared  with 
the  whole ; but  as  large,  perhaps,  as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
in  a preliminary  report  of  this  kind. 


OF  EMPLOYES. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  returns  from  employes;  and  would  here 
remark  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  address  of 
persons  employed  as  common  laborers  in  the  different  departments 
of  manufacturing  industry.  The  names  of  firms  or  individuals  act- 
ing as  owners  of  manufacturing  establishments,  were  easily  found. 
But  the  names  of  men  in  their  employ,  and  especially  of  such  as 
would  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  to  res- 
pond to  our  circulars,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure.  For 
the  purpose  of  reaching  this  class  of  operatives,  the  circulars  dis- 
tributed in  Grafton  and  Coos  counties  were  sent  to  the  Postmas- 
ters in  the  several  towns,  with  a special  request  that  they  would  for- 
ward them  to  the  leading  manufacturers  ; and  also  to  some  intelli 
gent  workmen  in  their  employ.  As  the  Postmasters  weie  undei 
no  obligation  to  perform  this  service,  it  is  presumed  that  some  of 
them  neglected  it ; but,  however  freely  they  may  have  seconded 
our  effort,  it  is  certain  that  we  got  but  few  returns  from  employes. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  circulars  sent  to  them  : 

CIRCULAR  TO  EMPLOYES. 

To  °f  H- 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Commissioners  on 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  agreeably  to  a resolution  of  the  Legia 
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lature  at  their  last  session,  send  you  the  following  quest!  ong;  and 
solicit  a reply  within  thirty  days  : 

1.  Give  name,  residence  and  age. 

2.  Nationality. 

3.  By  whom  employed. 

4.  Employment. 

5.  Number  of  years  employed. 

6.  Give  price  of  board  per  week. 

7.  Hours  of  labor. 

8.  Daily  earnings. 

9.  Average  earnings  per  week. 

10.  Actual  earnings  in  1870. 

11.  Amount  saved  in  1870. 

12.  How  are  said  earnings  invested  ? 

13.  If  you  have  children,  how  many  days’  schooling,  the  past 
year,  of  each  boy?  each  girl? 

14.  Do  you  own  the  premises  you  occupv? 

15.  If  so,  did  you  pay  for  them  from  your  own  wages  ? and  in 
what  time? 


16.  Do  you  take  any  weekly,  or  other  periodical  ? and  have  you 
time  for  reading  except  on  Sundays? 

17.  TV  hat  time  have  you  for  any  recreation  or  amusement 
whatever  ? 

18.  What  recreation  or  amusements,  so  far  as  you  know,  do 
working-men  or  women  prefer  ? 

19.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  tools,  etc.,  such  as  are  necessary 
lor  your  trade? 


20.  How  much  do  you  get  for  piece  work  ? 

21.  When  at  piece  work,  do  you  find  part  of  the  stock?  if  so. 
to  what  amount  ? 


22  Has  the  use  of  improved  machinery  by  manufacturers  ren- 
dered skilled  labor  of  less  value  ? 

. ^as  ma<^e  ^ more  difficult  for  persons  in  your  trade  to  go 
into  business  on  their  own  account  ? 

24.  Has  the  division  of  labor  growing  out  of  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery made  your  work  more  tedious? 

25.  Have  any  old  trades  died  out  in  your  town  ? * If  so 

what  were  they?  And  why? 

26.  Have  any  new  trades  sprung  up  in  your  town  within 

twenty  or  thirty  years  ? If  so,  what  are  they  ? 
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27.  If  you  were  ever  engaged  in  any  strike,  what  did  you  seek 
to  gain  by  it? 

28.  How  long  did  it  continue  ? 

29.  Did  you  gain  your  object  ? 

30.  How  much  did  you  lose  in  earnings  ? . 

31.  Have  you  ever  been  discharged  for  taking  part  m a strike . 
Or  have  you  known  others  discharged  for  such  cause  ? 

32.  Has  your  employer  ever  tried  to  prevent  your  getting  em- 
ployment elsewhere?  ? . 

33.  Are  you  a member  of  any  workingmens  or  working- 

women’s  association? 

34.  If  so,  in  what  respects  has  it  been  beneficial  to  you  . 

35.  Have  you  ever  worked  more  hours  per  day  than  now  ? 

If  so,  how  many  more  ? And  when  ? 

36.  Has  shortened  time  diminished  your  earnings  ? 

37.  If  less  hours  have  been  beneficial  to  yourself,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  further  reduction  ? 

38.  Are  working  people,  in  your  trade,  so  far  as  you  know, 

generally  free  from  debt  ? r , . 

39.  If  many  of  them  are  in  debt,  what  is  the  cause  of  then 

indebtedness  ? 

40.  Have  you  known  industrious  and  temperate  workmen  m 

distress  for  want  of  work?  . 

41.  Do  your  present  earnings  enable  you  to  live  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  war  ? * . . . . 

42.  Have  there  ever  been  co-operative  associations  m your 


town? 

43.  If  yes,  how  did  they  succeed? 

44.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a workman  at  your  trade  who  ac- 
qirued  a competence  upon  which  he  could  live  without  work? 

Answers  to  tlie  above  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 


Commissioners : 


Samuel  Flint,  of  Lyme. 
Jacob  H.  Ela,  of  Rochester. 
Horatio  Colony,  of  Keene. 


From' Employes  we  have  received  but  seventeen  returns.  We 
made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living,  except  the  prices  paid  for 
board;  and,  consequently,  where  persons  having  families  to  sup- 
port, report  that  they  are  not  saving  anything  from  their  earnings, 
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we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 

SO. 

In  reporting  the  returns  from  the  employes  we  shall  omit  the 
names  of  respondents,  because  some  of  the  answers  might  lead  to 
difficulty  in  obtaining  work,  or  produce  unfriendly  relations  with 
their  employers. 

No.  1.— A blacksmith,  in  Hillsborough  county;  an  American, 
fifty-two  years  of  age ; has  been  in  his  present  employment  six 
years.  His  wages  are  $3.00  per  day,  and  his  average  earnings 
$17.00  per  week.  In  1870,  he  saved  $100.00.  He  takes  six  week- 
ly and  one  daily  paper,  though  he  has  no  time  to  read  except  Sun- 
days, and  no  time  for  recreation  or  amusement.  In  his  opinion, 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  has  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  a blacksmith  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account ; and 
the  division  of  labor,  growing  out  of  it,  has  made  his  work  more 
tedious. 

He  has  never  been  discharged  for  taking  part'  in  a strike,  al- 
though he  has  been  “for  voting  the  wrong  ticket,”  and  has  known 
others  discharged  for  taking  part  in  a strike.  He  works  eleven 
and  one-half  hours  per  day,  and  has  never  worked  more.  Thinks 
a reduction  of  hours  would  have  a good  effect.  His  present  earn- 
ings do  not  enable  him  to  live  as  well  as  before -the  war  ; and,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  blacksmiths  are  generally  in  debt  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  He  has  known  a great  many  industrious  and  tem- 
perate workmen  in  distress  for  want  of  work,  and  never  knew  one 
at  his  trade  who  obtained  a competence  to  live  without  it. 

J W . 

No.  2.— J — --  W an  American,  twenty-four  years  of 

age,  a resident  in  Strafford  County,  and  a shoemaker,  gives  price 
of  board  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  week.  His  daily  earnings 
are  $2,  and  hours  of  labor  about  ten.  Average  earnings,  twelve 
dollars  per  week,  of  which  he  saved  in  1870  two  hundred  dollars. 
He  is  a single  man,  takes  one  daily  paper,  and  has  an  hour,  some- 
times two  hours,  after  supper,  to  read.  Thinks  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  has  not  reduced  the  value  of  skilled  labor,  but  has  made 
it  more  difficult  for  shoemakers  to  go  into  business  for  themselves. 
He  is  in  favor  of  eight  hours  for  a day’s  work,  because  he  thinks  it 
as  long  as  any  one  ought  to  be  confined  to  continuous  labor.  So 
far  as  he  knows,  men  at  his  trade  are  generally  in  debt,  and  con- 
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aiders  low  wages  the  cause.  He  has  known  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciations that  succeeded  well. 

No.  3.  — A native  of  New  Hampshire,  a watchman,  forty-one 
years  of  age,  employed  four  years  in  a cotton  factory  in  Hillsboro 
County  ; gives  price  of  board  per  week  $3.50.  He  is  confined  to 
his  duty  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  his  daily  wages  are  $1.50,  and 
his  earnings  per  week  $9.  He  has  a family,  hires  a tenement,  and 
in  1870  saved  nothing.  He  has  “plenty  of  time  to  read,  ” takes 
one  monthly,  one  weekly,  and  two  daily  papers,  and  “ could  read 
more  ” if  he  could  get  them.  He  has  no  time,  however,  for  recre- 
ation or  amusement,  but  evenings  and  holidays. . 

From  1850  to  I860  he  worked  at  brick  making,  and  averaged 
about  fourteen  hours  per  clay  during  the  summer  season.  He  lives 
on  his  present  wages  as  well  as  before  the  war,  and  has  never 
known  temperate  and  industrious  workmen  in  distress  for  want  of 

work.  # . 

No.  4.—  A second  hand  in  a woolen  mill  in  Sullivan  County. 

He  is  of  American  parentage,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  in  the  business  six  years.  Price  of  board  per  week  $3.50. 

His  daily  earnings  are  $1.62,  and  hours  of  labor  eleven  and 
three-quarters.  Weekly  wages  $9.72.  In  1870  he  saved  nothing. 
He  does  not  own.  the  house  he  occupies,  takes  no  weekly  or  other 
periodical,  and  has  no  time  for  reading  except  Sundays,  and  no 
time  whatever  for  recreation  or  amusement.  . He  does  not  know 
that  improved  machinery  has  reduced  the  price  of  labor,  made  it 
* more  difficult  for  persons  in  his  business  to  start  for  themselves,  or 
made  his  work  more  wearisome.  Before  the  war  he  worked  three 
hours  longer  in  a day;  but  shortened  time  has  never  dimin- 
ished his  wages;  although  his  present  earnings  do  not  enable 
him  to  live  as  well  as  before  the  war.  He  never  knew  industrious 
and  temperate  workmen  in  distress  for  want  of  work. 

£[0#  5. An  American,  and  a cabinet  maker,  twenty-three  yeais 

of  age.  He  is  a resident  in  Cheshire  County,  and  has  been  m the 
business  five  years.  Hours  of  labor  ten  and  one-half,  daily  earn- 
ings $2.50,  averaging  $15  per  week.  He  saved  m 1870  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  is  put  at  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Has  no  time 
for  recreation  except  what  he  takes  from  his  working  hours.  It 
cost  him  for  necessary  tools  $50.  Within  his  knowledge  people 
at  his  trade  are  free  from  debt. 

No.  6. This  respondent  is  a machinist,  a native  of  Vermont, 
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and  fifty-one  years  of  age,  employed  by  the  Cheshire  Railroad  Co. 
for  the  last  five  years.  The  prices  for  board  vary  considerably, 
averaging  about  $4.50.  Hours  of  labor  ten,  daily  earnings  $2.75, 
weekly  $16.50.  Amount  saved  is  not  given,  but  savings  are  in- 
vested in  life  insurance.  Pie  has  a family  of  five  children,  four  of 
whom  had  nine  months’  schooling  in  a year.  He  does  not  own  the 
premises  he  occupies  ; takes  two  periodicals,  and  has  but  little  time 
to  read  except  Sundays,  and  has  but  little  time  for  recreation. 
Tools  of  his  own  necessary  for  his  trade  cost  $25. 

Improved  machinery  has  not  reduced  .the  price  of  labor,  but  has 
made  it  more  difficult  for  workmen  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves, and  the  division  of  labor  has  made  his  work  more  tedious. 
He  has  never  engaged  in  a strike,  but  in  1856  he  knew  men  dis- 
charged in  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  this  cause.  Some  twenty  years  since 
he  worked  three  hours  per  day  more  than  now,  but  shortened  time 
has  not  diminished  his  earnings.  He  thinks  high  prices  of  rent 
and  provisions  generally  keep  men  at  his  trade  in  debt ; that  he 
cannot  live  now  as  well  as  before  the  war,  and  never  knew  a man 
working  at  it  to  save  enough  by  his  daily  labor  to  live  without 
work. 

No.  7. — This  is  a machinist;  an  American,  in  Sullivan  county, 
who  has  followed  the  business  twenty  years.  He  earns  $2.25  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  averages  $13.50  per  week.  He  once  struck 
for  less  time  ; gained  his  object  and  lost  nothing,  as  shortened  time 
did  not  reduce  his  earnings.  He  lives  as  well  now  as  before  the 
war.  # * 

No.  8. — This  is  a common  laborer,  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He 
is  a resident  of  Cheshire  county ; is  an  American ; has  a family, 
and  is  employed  by  the  Fairbanks  Co.  He  works  eleven  hours  per 
day  for  $1.75,  and  averages  $8.00  per  week.  He  saved  nothing  in 
1870,  and  does  not  own  the  house  in  which  he  lives.  Has  no  time 
for  reading  or  recreation  but  Sunday. 

He  thinks  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  has  made  it 
more  difficult  for  common  laborers  to  get  employment ; yet,  say  s 
he  is  able  to  live  now  as  well  as  before  the  war,  and  he  works  two 
and  one-half  hours  less  than  he  did  when  a boy.  In  his  opinion  a 
further  reduction  would  be  beneficial  to  health  : and  he  has  known 
tempeiate,  American  workmen  in  distress  for  want  of  \Vork. 

No.  9.  We  have  here  a very  full  return  from,  an  intelligent, 
successful  and  wide-awake  respondent — a flannel  manufacturer  of 
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English  parentage,  sixty- one  years  of  age  ; and  he  has  been  in  the 
business  forty  years.  He  is  now  employed  by  a firm  m Cheshire 
county  ; works  eleven  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  and  earns  $24.00 
per  week.  He  gives  the  price  of  board  per  week,  $3.50.  In  1870 
he  saved  $200,  and  had  then  accumulated  some  $5,000,  which  wa3 
invested  in  real  estate  ; and  he  was  owner  of  the  house  he  lived  in, 
which  he  paid  for  with  his  own  earnings  in  twenty  years.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  has  a family.  He  takes  four  weekly  and  six 
monthly  journals,  and  finds  time  to  read  “ early  in  the  morning, 
and  evening.”  His  only  times  for  recreation  or  amusement  are 
National,  State,  and  occasional  holidays.  He  replies  very  emphat- 
ically that  the  use  of  improved  machinery  has  not  reduced  the 
price  of  skilled  labor,  made  it  more  difficult  for  persons  to  engage 
in  his  business,  or  made  the  work  more  tedious.  A great  many 
new  trades  have  sprung  up  in  his  town,  within  twenty  or  thirty 
years such  as  machine  shops,  grist  mills,  shoe  factories,  &e. 

He  has  known  workmen  to  be  discharged  for  taking  part  in  a 
strike.  As  late  as  1850,  he  worked  two  and  a half  hours  per  day 
more  than  now,  “and  never  thought  of  complaining  but  shorter 
hours  have  not  reduced  his  earnings.  He  thinks  a further  reduc- 
tion of  hours  would  be  “ too  much  of  a good  thing,  unless  yon  shut 
up  the  hells." 

So  far  as  he  knows,  people  in  his  trade  are  generally  free  from 
debt;  and,  when  not  so,  he  ascribes  it  to  “strong  drink,  tobacco, 
bad  company  and  idleness.” 

He  .has  seldom  known  industrious  and  temperate  workmen  m 
distress  for  want  of  work  ; and  then  only  temporarily ; and  his  wa- 
ges  enable  him  to  live  as  well  as  before  the  war. 

& Ho.  10.— Is  a flannel  weaver,  an  American ; and  works  for  the 
same  firm  with  No.  9.  He  is  twenty-six  yearn  of  age,  and  has  been 
in  the  business  seven  years.  He  has  a wife,  and  pays  $28.50  per 
month  for  board.  He  goes  into  the  mill  at  fifteen  minutes  past  six 
A.  M.,  and  works  till  a quarter  to  seven  P.  M.,  except  forty-five 
minutes  out  for  dinner,  and,  on  Saturdays,  five  hours  less.  He 
earns  $11.50  per  week,  and  in  1870,  saved  $75,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  a savings  bank.  Within  his  knowledge,  there  is  not  more 
than  one  factory  operative  in  fifty  who  owns  the  house  he  occu- 
pies. He  takes  a monthly  magazine,  and  has  about  two  evenings 
in  the  -week  for  reading.  In  relation  to  times  for  recreation,  his 
answers  agree  with  those  of  No.  9.  He  thinks  less  hours  of  labor 
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would  be  a “great  benefit ; ” that  people  in  his  business  are  “gen- 
erally in  debt,  occasioned  by  small  pay  and  large  families.”  ^He 
never  knew  any  but  overseers  to  accumulate  enough  to  retire  from 
business. 

Nos.  11,  12.— These  are  clerks  in  grocery  stores ; have  each 
been  in  the  business  four  years,  in  Manchester.  The  first  is  an 
American ; the  second  a native  of  Nova  Scotia.  One  pays  six  dol- 
lars per  week  for  board,  and  earns  $10.50 ; the  other  pavs  five 
dollars,  and  earns  $18.00.  The  former  works  fourteen  hours  per 
day  and  saves  nothing ; the  other  works  sixteen  and  a half  hours 
and  has  saved  in  the  whole.  $500. 

They  have  neither  of  them  time  for  reading,  except  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  when  ths  shops  are  closed.  One  of 
them  is  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  men  in  the  grocery  business 
ever  accumulate  enough  to  retire  from  it,  and  live  without  labor. 

No.  13.— This  man  is  a wool  sorter,  employed  by  Faulkner  & 
Colony  of  Keene.  He  was  bom  in  this  country ; is  of  English 
parentage,  and  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Has  been  in  his  present 
business  fifteen  years  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  eight  years  in 
Keene.  He  earns  daily,  about  $1.60  j working  in  winter  eight 
hours,  and  ten  in  summer.  He  owns  the  premises  where  he  lives, 
subject  to  a small  mortgage!  has  no  children,  and  saved  in  1870,’ 
one  hundred  dollars,  which  was  applied  in  liquidation  of  his  mort- 
gage. He  has  earned  the  money  for  his  place  in  about  eight  years. 
He  takes  three  weekly  and  one  monthly  journal,  and  has  ample 
time  to  read  every  day  in  the  week,  and  all  the  time  for  recreation 
and  amusement  that  he  desires.  He  is  paid  by  the  hundred 
pounds.  He  has  worked,  within  twelve  years,  three  hours  per  day 
more  than  at  the  present  time,  and  shorter  time  has  made  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  his  earnings.  He  thinks  less  hours  would 
not  benefit  him.  Not  many  people  in  his  trade  are  free  from  debt. 

It  costs  him  more  to  live  than  before  the  war ; but  he  has  seldom 

known  industrious  and  temperate  workmen  in  distress  for  want  of 
work. 

, ^°‘  Tbis  man,  too,  is  a wool  sorter ; an  American  ; sixty- 
four  years  of  age ; is  in  the  service  of  Faulkner  & Colony,  and  has 
been  in  the  business  eighteen  years.  His  answers  generally  cor- 
respond with  those  given  by  No.  13,  except  that  he  works  two 
hours  longer  per  day  in  summer ; owns  the  premises  he  lives  on ; 
and  bis  surplus  earnings  are  now  invested  in  bonds. 
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-No.  15. — Is  a spinner,  native  of  Scotland,  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  has  been  in  his  present  employment  but  three  months  * 
works  eleven  hours  per  day;  and  earns  ten  dollars  per  week.  In 
1870,  he  saved  $75.00,  which  was  put  at  interest. 

He  has  a family,  takes  a weekly  paper,  and  has  time  enough  to 
read  without  encroaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  all  the  time  for 
amusement  that  he  wants.  He  works  by  the  piece  ; getting  sixty- 
five  cents  per  hundred  runs,  In  bis  opinion,  a reduction  in  the 
* hours  of  labor  would  benefit  some  and  be  a curse  to  others,  and 
believes  that  persons  in  his  trade  are  usually  in  debt,  caused  prin- 
cipally by  intemperance. 

]^0.  ig. A spinner  and  carder;  an  American ; living  in  Bel 

knap  County  ; forty-one  years  of  age ; and  has  been  in  this  busi- 
ness twenty  years.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  worked  thirteen  hours 
per  day;  now  he  works  eleven.  Then,  he  earned  $1.25  per  day,, 
and  earns  now,  $3.00.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  his  weekly  earn- 
ings have  ranged  from  $7.50  to  $18.00.  In  1869,  his  last  yeai  in 
the  mill,  he  saved  $250,  which,  with  other  savings,  are  invested 
in  trade.  He  takes  one  daily,  and  two  weekly  journals,  and  two 
magazines.  He  has  no  time  for  amusement  or  recreation  but 
evenings.  He  worked  by  the  piece ; receiving  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  runs,  and  from  one  and  a half  to  six  cents  per  pound.- 
In  his  opinion,  improved  machinery  increases  wages  and  makes 
work  easier,  and  that  it  gives  a man  a better  opportunity  to  go 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  as  it  opens  ne’tir  avenues  to 

business.  . 

Many  new  trades  have  sprung  up  in  the  place  of  his  residence- 

within  twenty  or  thirty  years.  He  never  was  engaged  in  a 
“ strike.”  He  has  known  strikes  to  last  five  weeks  and  more,  and 
known  men  to  lose  more  by  them  than  they  could  save  m six 
months.  Although  he  formerly  worked  three  and  one-half  hours 
per  day  longer  than  are  required  at  present,  shorter  time,  instead  o£ 
diminishing,  has  increased  his  earnings  ; but  he  thinks  a further 
reduction  would  be  “ injurious,  as  capital  has  to  pay  a fair  compen- 
sation for  labor,  and  reduced  time  would  necessarily  pay  less 
wages.”  When  men  in  his  trade  get  in  debt,  he  ascribes  it  to 
“ lack  of  judgment,”  or  spending  their  money  for  intoxicating 
drinks.  He  believes  any  man  with  good  health  and  prudence  can 
save  money,  though  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a man  at  his- 
trade  can  save  enough  to  live  without  work. 
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No.  17.  — Is  an  American;  a resident  of  Coos  County;  thirty- 
fhree  years  of  age ; and  has  been  a stationary  engineer  for  one 
year.  Men  pay  $4.00  per  week  for  board ; women  pay  $3.00. 
The  regular  shop  hours  are  eleven ; but  he  generally  works  from 
five  o’clock,  A.  M.,  to  a quarter  before  seven,  P.  M. 

His  wages  are  $1.75  per  day,  and  average  weekly  earnings  from 
$6.00  to  $8.00.  He  does  not  own  the  house  he  lives  m.  He 
takes  a monthly  journal,  but  has  no  time  to  read  on  week  days, 
except  such  as  he  steals  from  needed  rest ; and  on  Sundays  has  to  ' 
work  from  thirty  minutes  to  three  hours  to  keep  his  engine  in 
repair.  Has  no  time  for  amusement  except  after  7 : 30,  P.  M. 

Gold  mining  has  “died  out”  within  a few  years,  because  it 
“ would  not  pay,”  and  bobbin  manufacture  and  peg  making  has 
been  introduced.  In  reply  to  the  question,  what  "would  be  the 
effect  of  a reduction  in  his  hours  of  labor  ? he  says : “ I do  not 
-Junk  I would  be  too  tired  to  read  or  study  evenings,  as  is  the  case 
now.”  And  he  adds:  “Engineering  as  a trade  is  greatly  over- 
stocked in  this  section  ; a great  many  small  engines  being  used  in 
starch  manufacturies;  and  a totally  green  hand  will  take  one  of  them 
in  good  repair,  run  it  three  months,  and  not  having  smashed  or  burst 
it,  will  call  himself  an  old  hand,  and  run  in  opposition  to  older  and 
more  experienced  men,  who  have  to  work  for  the  pay  of  a green 
hand,  or  learn  a new  trade,  which  is  a difficult  undertaking  "for  a 
man  with  a large  family  to  support.” 

Here  is  something  for  people  to  consider  who  are  opposed  to 
the  “ Crispin  ” or  other  organizations  of  workingmen. 

_ ^ e haye  omitted  to  give  such  answers  as  were  made  to  the 
eighteenth  question,  which  is  this : --- 

“What  recreations  or  amusements,  so  far  as  you  know,  do 
working  men  or  women  prefer  ? ” 

We  chose  to  present  a report  of  the  whole  frivolous,  if  not 
debasing,  waste  of  time,  in . one  solid  testimony ; and  let  it  be 
lemembered,  it  is  the  testimony  of  intelligent  workingmen  them- 
selves. Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  leading  objec- 
tions made  by  manufacturers  to  a reduction  of  hours  is  this  : that 
it  will  lead  to  greater  dissipation  and  idleness. 

In  leply  to  the  question,  No.  1 says,  “Whisky  drinking;  No.  2, 

“ Some  like  to  read,  and  some  to  go  out  and  take  the  pure  air  ; ’ 
No.  3,  “ So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  principal  amuse- 
ment of  foreigners  is  to  get  drunk ; but  native  born  citizens  in- 
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dijlge  in  all  sorts  of  recreations/’  Of-  course  some  of  them  “get 
drunk,”  too.  No.  5,  no  answer ; No.  6,  “As  many  kinds  as  there 
are  people  ” ; No.  7,  no  reply ; No.  8,  substantially  like  No.  6 j 
Xo  9,  “Public  readings,  lectures,  musical  entertainments,  ciicus, 
and  Jim  Crow  performances”;  No.  10,  “All  Vinds  ; No.  11, 

*< Dancing,  in  this  town”;  No.  12,  “Riding  on  Sundays,  walking 
on  Sundays,  and  attending  parties  ” ; No.  13,  “Some  prefer  drink- 
ing ; some  one  thing,  and  some  another.” 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  our  answers  to  this  question. 
Manufacturers  generally  admit  that  there  is  a class  of  operatives 
who  would  employ  their  leisure  time  in  mental,  moral  or  physical 
improvement.  But  a very  intelligent  woolen  manufacturer  says  a 
reduction  of  hours  “ would  increase  immorality,  rowdyism  and 
drunkenness  among  quite  a portion  of  the  help.”  He  now  runs 
his  mill  eleven  hours  in  a day,  and  formally  worked  fourteen. 
Then,  his  help  was  probably  most  of  it  Araercan,  and  now,  it  is  in 
greater  proportion  foreign ; so  that  whatever  the  result  of  short- 
ened time  may  be  in  his  case,  it  can  be  no  fair  criterion  of  t le 
effect  of  shorter  hours,  because,  if  you  would  show  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a change  in  social  customs,  it  must  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  same  classes  of  people. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  in  many  of  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  native  workmen  are  supplanted  by  foreigners 
to  a great  extent ; and,  if  the  owners  or  agents  find  their  employes 
more  addicted  to  intemperence  than  when  they  consisted  m 
much  greater  proportion  of  native  workmen ; it  does  not  follow 
that  the  increase  of  drunkenness  is  the  result  of  less  hours. 

We  believe  there  has  been  as  great  a diminution  in  the  hours  ot 
labor  on  the  farms,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  in  our  workshops; 
and  no  intelligent  man  will  maintain  that  there  is  as  great  a de- 
gree of  intemperance  among  farmers  as  there  was  during  the  firs, 
third  of  this  century.  Here  is  an  instance  of  reduced  time  affect- 
in<r,  principally,  native  citizens,  and  the  result  has  not  been  sue 
as  manufacturers  anticipate  in  relation  to  their  own  business. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a limit  somewhere,  beyond  which 
it  is  not  prudent  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  This  limit  seems 
to  be  a receding  point,  growing  shorter  with  the  advance  made  in 
the  improvement  of  machinery. 

The  following  letter  from  a veteran  manufacturer,  which  we  in- 
sert by  permission,  relating  to  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
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Harris  ville,  Nov.  29th,  1871. 

lion.  J.  H.  JEla  : 

Dear  Sir:— You  ask  me  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a dimin- 
ution of  the  daily  hours  of  labor  in  my  business. 

I have  been  in  the  woolen  manufacturing  business  in  my  own 
interest,  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  seen  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

We  labor  eleven  hours  per  day.  In  regard  to  a reduction  of 
hours,  I will  say,  from  actual  experience,  that  it  will  injure  the 
proprietors,  the  employes,  and  the  community  at  large;  because 
many  of  the  manufacturers  are  largely  in  debt,  and  have  interest 
to  pay  on  their  capital,  and  are  obliged  to  be  industrious  or  stop. 

If  a man  invests  money  in  manufacturing,  he  will  have  the  in 
terest  on  his  capital  and  something  for  his  trouble,  or  he  will  stop 
and  invest  in  something  else. 

As  to  employes,  many  of  them  who  have  families  cannot  live, 
laboring  on  less  time.  Suppose  a case : If  you  reduce  the  hours 
of  labor  one-fourth,  the  wages  must  be  reduced  more  than  one- 
fourth  ; for  the  interest  on  the  capital  one-fourth  of  the  present 
working  hours,  and  the  rot  and  decay  of  the  mill,  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  three-fourths  time  that  they  work ; thus  reducing  the 
pay  considerably  less  than  three-fourths  ; for  there  is  such  a com- 
petition or  demand  for  labor  at  the  present  time,  that  manufac- 
turers are  paying  all  they  can  and  live. 

You  may  make  laws  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  but  you  can- 
not make  laws  that  the  less  number  of  hours  shall  command  the 
same  wages  as  the  greater,  or  that  the  laborer  can  live  on  the  wag- 
es he  may  get  for  the  less  hours. 

It  is  said  that  laborers  ought  to  have  more  time  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds.  If  they  would  spend  their  spare  time  this 
way,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  the  plea. 

Years  ago  I used  to  run  my  mill  fourteen  hours  per  day.  My 
expei  ience,  and,  I think,  the  experience  of  the  community  at  large, 
so  fax-  as  they  have  had  any,  and  that  of  farmers  and  farmers’  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  all  give  the  negative  to  that  plea ; that  on  the 
contrary,  drunkenness  and  its  accompaniments  are  more  prevalent. 
The  phrase  ‘ labor  reform  ’ has  a very  broad  significance  when  you 
attach  to  those  words  the  meaning  of  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
per  day.  It  means  pauperism  and  crime.  ” 

In  reply  to  the  question,  why  he  reduced  the  number  of  hours 
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from  fourteen  to  eleven,  Mr.  H.  replies,  “ it  was  because  the  mills 
in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  had  reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  so 
that  I could  not  obtain  my  help  so  readily  to  work  my  usual  hours. 

If,  in  his  experience,  there  is  more  drunkenness  and  crime  among 
factory  operatives  than  formerly,  we  mistrust  there  is  one  element, 
bavin"  an  important  bearing  on  the  result,  that  he  does  not  take 
into  the  account.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  his  employes  were 
probably  in  much  greater  proportion  native  citizens.  Now,  more 
than  half  of  them  are  classed  “foreigners.  ” And  if  there  is  more 
dissipation  among  them,  or  if  farmers’  orchards  and  gardens  suffer 
more  from  nocturnal  depredations,  it  may  not  be  quite  clear  how 
much  is  due  to  shortened  time,  or  how  much  to  a change  in  his 

“ help.  ” . 

There  is  a class  of  workmen  to  whom  shorter  time  or  increase 

of  wages  would  be  no  benefit,  because  the  leisure  time  or  higher 
pay  would  be  both  spent  in  idleness  or  debauchery.  Long  hours, 
under  a strict  discipline,  may  keep  them  sober  for  a time.  As  the 
brick  manufacturer,  in  one  report,  said,  his  men  were  all  of  foreign 
descent,  and  when  on  duty  were  perfectly  sober,  but  three-fourths 
of  them  were  intemperate  when  on  “furlough,”  yet  he  worked  them 
by  starlight  at  each  end  of  the  day.  The  men  had  no  time,  and  m 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  work,  probably  no  opportunities 
for  a debauch. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a class  of  workingmen  who 
would  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
or  in  some  useful  employment,  which  of  itself  would  be  relaxation, 
for  a change  of  work  is  often  a relief  to  muscles  that  have  become 
weary  by  a continued  strain  in  another  employment.  And  should 
this  class  of  laborers  be  subjected  to  such  a degree  of  wearisome 
toil  as  to  unfit  them  for  mental  improvement,  because  others  abuse 
themselves  by  a trifling  or  vicious  waste  of  time  ? 

A manufacturer  thinks  fourteen  hours  per  day  are  not  too  much, 
and  he  came  down  from  fourteen  to  eleven  because  other  manu- 
facturers did  so,  and  he  could  not  get  operatives  readily  for  a 
longer  time.  This  shows  that  employes  are  better  satisfied  with 
the  reduction  of  hours.  As  it  is  the  universal  testimony  that  less 
hours  have  not  resulted  in  less  pay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  them  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  earn  as  much  in 
ten  as  in  eleven  hours.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may. 
Improvements  in  machinery  are  being  continually  made,  and  it  is 
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no  more  than  just  that  the  working  man  should  reap  some  of  the 
advantages  of  such  improvement. 

We  insert  here  the  testimony  of  an  Agent  in  a mill  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  that  State,  made  in  1871. 

“ I think  ten  hours  a day  is  as  long  as  an  operative  should  work 
in  a mill.  That  number  limits  the  day  of  work-people  outside, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason,  other  than  the  dollar  reason,  why 
women  and  children,  weaker  than  men,  should  work  eleven.  I 
don’t  think  it  possible  for  anybody  to  work  as  vigorously  eleven 
hours  as  he  will  ten.  Commencing  in  the  morning,  you  work  with 
renewed  strength  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  after  that  your 
energy  begins  to  slacken,  and  it  slackens  till  the  bell  rings  out. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  a man  to  work  as  vigorously  the  last  part  of 
a day  as  he  did  the  first  part.  The  operatives  vary  in  perfectness 
and  productiveness  as  the  day  progresses,  and  if  there  should  be  a 
reduction  to  ten  hours,  there  would  not  be  a reduction  of 
one-eleventh  of  the  product.  A man  can  work  ten  hours  in 
the  mill,  and,  working  with  a will,  and  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing one  hour  for  himself,  he  will  make  a machine  produce  as 
much  in  ten  hours  as  it  will  in  eleven.  He  would  be  more  atten- 
tive, and  try  to  make  as  much  pay  as  in  eleven  hours.  I think  it 
will  be  found  that  much  of  the  cloth  made  during  the  eleventh 
hour  is  of  poorer  quality  than  the  rest,  and  that  the  necessity  of 
looking  it  over  the  next  day,  and  fixing  it  all  right,  lessens  the 
product  of  that  next  day.  If  we  were  to  suppose  two  sets  of 
operatives  in  the  same  business,  one  working  eleven  hours  and  the 
other  ten  a day,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ten  hour  set  would  hold  out  more  years  than  the  eleven  hour 
set.  • . • We  run  our  mill  sixty-six  hours  per  week.  When 

I began  as  a boy  in  a mill,  I worked  fifteen  hours  a day.  I used 
to  go  in  at  a quarter  past  four  in  the  morning,  and  worked  till  a 
quarter  to  eight  at  night,  having  thirty  minutes  for  breakfast,  and 
the  same  for  dinner,  drinking  tea  after  ringing  out  at  night.  But 
I took  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  mill,  as  the  time  was  too  short  to 
go  home,  so  that  I was  sixteen  hours  in  the  mill.  This  I did  for 
eleven  years,  from  1837  to  1848.  The  help  was  all  American.  I 
think  we  produce  more  goods  now  than  we  did  then,  running 
fifteeen.  Improvements  in  machinery  have  had  much  to  do  with 
it.  For  instance,  I remember  when  it  was  a good  day’s  work  for 
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arman  to  press  fifty  pieces  of  goods,  and  he  would  have  to  work 
long  and  hard  to  do  it.  Now  we  can  press  the  same  quantity  in 
four  hours  under  better  machinery.  In  1848,  we  dropped  to  four 
teen  hours.  In  1850  or  1851,  we  went  down  to  twelve  hours. 

A human  being  is  something  like  a machine.  When  you  work 
at  the  top  of  your  speed,  the  more  you  then  crowd  the  less  you 
produce,  and  when  the  body  is  worn  down  by  a fatigue  you  may 
crowd  work  but  you  do  not  keep  up  the  proportion  of  product,” 
This  is  the  testimony  of  a man  who  began,  a boy  in  a mill ; a com- 
mon operative;  was  in  the  mill  16  hours  a day;  has  seen  the 
effects  of  shorter  hours  ; is  now  working  eleven  hours,  and  thinks 
ten  hours  would  be  better. 

We  have  here  given  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  manufacturer 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  a mill  agent  on  the  other.  The  former 
prefers  fourteen  hours  to  eleven ; the  latter  is  in  favor  of  ten  hours. 
And  if  there  should  continue  to  be  invented  improved  machinery, 
or  improved  processes  in  manufacturing,  the  ten  hours  will  come. 
Men  will  not  work  ten  hours,  if  by  any  contrivance  they  can  as 
easily  perform  the  same  labor  in  shorter  time.  And  they  will  have 
as  much  pay  for  the  eight  hours  as  for  ten.  If  a man  can  press 
fifty  pieces  of  goods  in  four  hours  as  well  as  he  once  did  in  a day, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer  should  have  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  improved  machinery  that  enables  him  to  do  it.  The 
man  who  uses  the  machine  is  entitled  to  some  of  its  advantages. 

Machinery  is  destined  to  be  the  great  civilizer  of  the  world. 
Let  us  look  at  one  single  effect  already  produced  by  it.  No  moie 
than  fifty  years  ago,  a woman  worked  hard  for  a week  to  spin 
nine  runs  of  yarn,  and  received  fifty  cents  for  it.  Now  a man 
spins  a hundred  runs  for  sixty-five  cents,  and  does  it  in  less  than 
half  a day.  The  spinning  and  weaving  are  done  by  machinery. 
This  relieves  the  woman  from  her  endless  task  of  manufacturing 
cloth,  that  was  worn  out  as  fast  as  she  could  make  it.  She  now 
takes  her  sewing  machine  and  earns  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollais  in 
I a week  as  easily  as  she  then  earned  fifty  cents.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment more  time  than  that  lately  spoken  by  Senator  Morrill  of  Ver 
mont : “ The  material  prosperity  of  workingmen  is  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  moral  prosperity. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire,  what  effects  have  high  rates  of  in- 
terest on  the  laboring  classes'? 

It  being  a fundamental  and  well-established  axiom  in  political 
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economy,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  it  follows  as  an  in 
evitable  result  that  a man  who  obtains  wealth  without  productive 
labor,  gets  it  in  some  way  from  the  labor  of  others.  We  say 
productive  labor , because  all  labor,  and  some  necessary  labor  too, 
is  not  productive. 

This  is  the  case  of  a merchant,  who  adds  nothing  to  the  value 
of  his  goods ; yet,  as  a distributor  of  them,  he  is  a useful  laborer; 
and  receives  pay  of  the  consumers  by  the  profits  he  gets  on  his 
sales.  Many  farmer-lads  think  a merchant’s  life  is  one  of  luxury 
and  ease ; but  let  them  stand  behind  the  counter  a few  days  in  a 
retail  store,  where  there  is  custom  enough  to  give  the  merchant  a 
good  living,  and  they  will  soon  realize  that  there  is  “work  in  it.” 

The  manufacturer  and  blacksmith  are  productive  laborers. 
They  take  the  raw  materials,  and  by  mixing  their  labor  with  them, 
increase  their  real  value.  An  axe  or  a yard  of  cloth  is  worth  more 
to  the  consumer  than  the  raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 
But  the  merchant  who  sells  them  adds  nothing  to  their  value,  yet 
he  is  as  well  entitled  to  pay  for  his  services  as  is  the  teamster  who 
transports  them  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  that  where  they 
are  sold. 

But  money  is  a different  commodity  in  many  respects,  from 
any  manufactured  article  whatever.  . You  lend  a woodman  an  axe 
to  chop  a cord  of  wood,  and  it  is  a real  benefit  to  him,  because  it 
assists  him  in  the  performance  of  his  labor.  But  lend  him  a 
dollar,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  he  can  make  no  practical  use  of 
it.  He  buys  an  axe  with  it ; and  you  might  as  well  lend  him  the 
axe ; for  it  is  really  yours  till  paid  for,  were  it  not  for  this  impor- 
tant difference.  - The  tool  will  be  worn  out  in  a year  and  become 
worthless,  or  nearly  so ; but  the  dollar,  by  the  adding  of  usury, 
becomes  more  valuable  to  you,  and  when  he  pays  you  at  the  end 
of  a year,  the  dollar  and  accrued  interest,  he  does  the  same  thing 
as  leturn  a better  axe  than  he  borrowed.  Therefore,  a working- 
man, if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  ought  never  to  contract  a debt  for 
perishable  materials.  He  should  first  earn  the  dollar,  and  then 
buy  the  axe.  Money,  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  produc- 
tive property,  or  property  so  situated  as  to  increase  in  value,  as 
often  is  the  case,  may  be  a profitable  transaction ; but  when  bor 
rowed  for  purposes  of  fine  clothing,  equipage,  furniture,  or,  as  is 
often  done,  for  pleasure  or  dissipation,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
the  value  of  the  present  pleasure  can  equal  the  future  cost. 
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To  return  to  our  illustration : It  makes  a great  difference 

with  the  wood-chopper  whether  he  borrows  a good  axe  or  a 
poor  one ; but  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  dollar,  whether  it  is 
paper  or  gold,  provided  it  will  buy  the  axe.  And  the  implement 
has  a fixed  or  certain  value  to  the  man  who  uses  it,  independently 
of  the  purchase  money.  It  would  be  really  worth  no  more  to  him 
if  it  cost  two  dollars;  and  worth  as  much  if  he  bought  it  for  fifty 
cents.  Money  has  no  fixed  value.  It  takes  more  or  less  of  it  to 
pay  for  a day’s  work,  according  to  its  abundance  or  scarcity,  it 
other  things  are  equal.  And  it  has  no  productive  power  what- 
ever. It  may  have  a stimulating  power  in  the  channels  of  trade, 
as  intoxicating  drinks  have  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; but 
otherwise  it  adds  nothing  to  the  productive  industry  of  any  na 
tion.  It  has,  however,  a subtle  power,  that  no  other  commodity 
possesses.  The  man  who  keeps  a livery  stable  and  lives  by  hiring 
to  others  his  horses  and  carriages,  calculates  that  they  will  die  or 
be  worn  out  in  using,  and  makes  his  charges  to  correspond  with 
the  contingencies.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  loses  nothing  by  use. 
A dollar  is  a dollar  still,  if  used  in  a hundred  exchanges.  And 
the  man  who  lends  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  loss  of  the 
money,  though  he  may  have  some  doubt  about  his  security  for  it. 

Without  entering  into  the  metaphysical  question  whether  usury 
is  morally  right  or  wrong,  we  believe  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  high  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  this  country  are  bearing 
down  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  industrial  classes ; and  espec- 
ially on  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 

We  believe  the  rates  of  interest  are  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  nation;  and  that  our  manufacturers  here  are  laboring  under 
a double  disadvantage,  having  to  contend  against  cheaper  capital 
quite  as  much  as  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  European  nations. 
But  the  manufacturer  has  this  advantage  over  the  farmer.  As  Mr. 
Harris  says,  “ If  a man  invests  money  in-  manufacturing  he  will 
have  the  interest  on  his  capital  and  something  for  his  trouble  or  he 
will  stop,  and  invest  in  something  else.”  He  gets  his  interest  m 
the  price  for  which  he  sells  his  goods;  and  the  consumers  of  his 
goods,  even  the  operatives  in  his  own  mills,  assist  in  paying  it. 
Consequently,  high  rates  of  interest,  as  well  as  high  taxes,  are 
made  to  increase  the  cost  of  goods  ; and  as  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  consumers  of  manufactured  goods  are  farmers,  they  pay 
the  larger  portion  of  the  tax,  or  inteiest. 


We  cannot  illustrate  the  accumulating  power  of  money  at  in- 
terest better  than  to  compare  it  with  the  accumulations  of  labor. 

We  believe  that  ten  of  the  best  conditioned  workingmen,  skilled, 
intelligent,  industrious  and  frugal,  taken  from  the  different  branches 
of  employment,  and  averaging  them  from  the  best  half,  rejecting 
entirely  the  other  half,  or  poorest  workingmen,  and  at  fifty  years 
of  age  they  will  not  have,  collectively,  of  all  their  earnings,  so  much 
as  ten  hundred  dollars  put  at  interest  at  the  present  rates  would 
amount  to.  The  general  responses  made  by  employes  to  our  cir- 
culars, even  by  some  who  have  saved  money  themselves,  will  sus- 
tain us  in  this  statement. 

We  close  this  portion  of  our  report  by  referring  to  the  influence 
that  railroads  have  had  upon  some  branches  of  industiy  in  this 
State. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  freighting  of 
goods  and  produce  became  a regular  employment  for  a large  num- 
ber of  men  and  horses.  Charges  for  freight  on  the  new  railroads 
were  placed  so  low  that  the  teams  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  them,  and  as  fast  as  the  roads  advanced,  they  were  taken 
from  the  business.  The  railroads  put  an  end  to  this  method  of 
transportation.  It  was  confidently  predicted  by  some,  that  it 
would  also  ruin  the  farming  interest  in  the  State,  by  destroying  all 
✓demand  for  horses  or  oats,  and  by  filling  the  State  with  Western 
produce  cheaper  than  we  could  “raise  it  ourselves.”  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  railroads  have  reduced  the  prices  of  farm  produce 
in  New  Hampshire  below  what  they  would  have  been  without 
the  roads.  The  prices  of  com  even,  the  cheapest  of  Western 
grains  that  come  in  competition  with  ours,  have  been  higher  for 
the  last  thirty  years  than  they  were  for  the  thirty  years  before. 
But  they  have  equalized  prices  throughout  the  State.  Prior  to 
their  introduction,  the  prices  of  various  articles  varied  widely  in 
towns  not  very  remote  from  each  other.  An  abundance  in  one 
locality,  not  finding  a ready  outlet,  reduced  the  prices  there,  and  a 
deficiency  in  another,  not  easily  supplied,  raised  the  prices.  Now, 
transportation  is  so  rapid  and  abundant,  the  deficiency,  not  only 
in  a single  town  but  in  a whole  State,  is  easily  supplied,  and  pri- 
ces vary  but  little. 

But,  admitting  that  the  roads  have  reduced  the  prices  of  grains 
somewhat  below  their  natural  standard ; they  have  also  raised  im- 
mensely the  prices  of  some  other  products.  Yeal,  in  some  towns 
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ill  Grafton  County,  was  often  sold  for  two  and  a half  cents ; 
and  four  cents  per  pound  was  thought  a good  price  for  a hind 
quarter.  Nowj  the  live  calf  often  sells  for  six  or  seven  cents  pet- 
pound.  Hemlock  bark  that  sold  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  for  $1.67  and  previous  to  the  advent  of  railroads  never 
sold  in  the  town  of  Lyme  for  more  than  $2.50  per  cord  has  since 
sold  for  $10,-  although  coming  now  in  competition  -with  bark  from 
Canada,  it  is  down  in  price  to  $6.  Lumber  of  all  kinds,  that  for- 
merly found  no  market  but  for  domestic  uses,  is  selling  in  the  log 
at  double  the  rates  it  would  bring  when  manufactured  forty  years 
ago,  and  in  quantities  fifty  times  greater. 

The  manufacturing  interest  too  has  received  an  impetus  from 
the  railroads  that  they  could  not  have  felt  without  them.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  cheaper  charges  for  freight  of  the  raw  material, 
they  never  could  have  obtained  the  means  of  support  for  so  large 
a number  of  operatives  from  the  rocky  soil  of  New  Hampshhe. 
Food  must  necessarily  come  from  abroad.  To  be  sure  it  might  be 
conveyed  by  teams  as  it  had  been,  and  the  increased  cost  might 
have  raised  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  State,  but  it  would  also 
have  raised  the  cost  of  production  to  the  manufacturer,  which  he 
would  replace  on  the  sale  of  his  goods,  so  that  what  the  farmer 
gained  in  one  hand  he  would  pay  out  with  the  other. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  construction 

of  railroads.  . 

We  believe  in  improved  machinery  and  cheap  transportation,  tor, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  if  you  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
other  things  being  equal, you  increase  the  price  of  labor.  It  is  un 
necessary  to  show  how  ; the  history  of  civilization  proves  it.  W e 
may  remark,  however,  that  labor-saving  machinery  not  only  gives 
the  workman  more  time  for  mental  improvement,  but  the  very  use 
of  it  quickens  his  intellect,  even  when  devoted  to  a single  machine 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a single  purpose.  In  this  case,  howev- 
er, the  mind  is  developed  only  in  one  direction,  and  what  effect 
the  modem  system  of  division  of  labor  has  on  the  mental  force  ot 
workingmen  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  is  a subject  worth} 
of  reflection  if  not  of  investigation. 


PART  II. 


We  come  now  to  a consideration  of  the  second  duty  assigned 
us,  which  was,  to  “present  a plan  for  the  organization  of  a°Bu- 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics.” 

This  may  be  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  difficult  por- 
tion of  our  work. 

There  has  not,  heretofore,  been  any  effort  made  in  this  State  to 
establish  a bureau  for  this  purpose.  We  have  not  the  experience  of 
predecessors  at  home,  or  but  little  aid  from  the  labors  of  others  in 
neighboring  States.  We  are  not,  however,  left  entirely  in  the 
dark  ; for  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1869  passed  a reso- 
lution creating  a Bureau  for  this  purpose,  and  we  embrace  this  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  General  Oliver,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau,  for  the  aid  we  have  received  from  the  two  reports 
alieady  presented  and  published,  and  generously  forwarded  for 
our  use. 

In  relation  to  the  difficulties  or  obstacles  that  are  found  in  work- 
ing his  way,  he  says  : “We  found  ourselves  in  a field  to  us  en- 

tiiely  new  and  unexplored,  the  boundaries  of  which  we  could  not 
then  (nor  can  we  now)  perceive  by  any  telescopic  power  at  our 
command.  Nor  was  there  path  or  landmark,  nor  any  precedent  of 
toimer  explorer,  here,  at  home,  to  guide  us.” 

The  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  above  referred 
to,  is  this : 

“ Resolved , That  the. Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council,  is  authorized  to  appoint,  as  soon  after  the  passage  of 
this  resolve  as  may  be,  and  thereafter  biennially  in  the  month  of 

ay,,  some  suitable  person  to  act  as  chief,  who  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  a deputy,  and  said  chief  with  his  deputy,  shall  constitute 
a Bureau  of  Statistics,  with  head-quarters  at  the  State  House. 

The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize 
and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  de- 
partments of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  its  rela- 
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lions  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  Commonwealth. 

That  said  bureau  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers, to  examine  witnessees  under  oath,  and  such  witnesses  shall 
be  summoned  in  the  same  manner,  and  paid  the  same  fees,  as 
witnesses  before  the  superior  courts  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Under  this  resolution,  Henry  K.  Oliver  was  appointed  chief, 
and  George  E.  McNeil  was  by  him  appointed  Deputy.  Their 
first  report  was  made  March  1,  1870,  and  their  second,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1871.  But  during  the  second  year  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  two  assistants,  whom  they  were  authorized  to  ob- 
tain by  additional  legislation. 

We"  do  not  know  the  total  expense  of  sustaining  the  operations 
of  the  bureau  in  Massachusetts  ; but  are  satisfied  that  it  is  greater 
than  would  be  necessary  in  this  State. 

In  the  formation  of  a commission  of  this  kind,  three  cardinal 

points  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  # 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  made  efficient.  That  is : the  cmef 
should  not  be  an  ornamental  head  merely,  but  he  should  have  a 
taste  for  statistical  investigation,  and  work  for  the  satisfaction  he 

receives  as  well  as  for  the  pay  he  gets. 

Secondly,  the  commissioner  should  be  permanent,  not  adopted 
for  one  year  and  abandoned  the  next.  If  there  is  any  value  in  ob- 
taining the  facts  sought  by  it,  as  we  believe  there  is,  let  them  be 
obtained  and  reported  yearly.  We  can  then  see  at  a single  glance 
whether  the  material  interests  of  the  State  are  progressive  or 

otherwise.  . ., . 

And  thirdly,  it  should  be  made  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  Ho 
man  can  perform  the  work  alone.  He  must  have  assistants.  It 
may  be  he  will  need  a clerk ; he  will  certainly  need  aid  m collect- 
ing facts.  Many  of  them  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  circulars 
to  individuals  and  firms  doing  business  in  different  occupations  in 
the  State.  Others  can  never  be  found  in  any  way  but  by  personal 
inspection.  A report  of  the  cold,  dark,  cheerless,  filthy  tenement 
houses  in  Boston,  as  made  by  the  bureau  in  that  city,  could  never 
be  brought  out  in  replies  to  circulars  addressed  to  city  ofhcials. 
The  miserable  and  ignorant  inmates  could  never  reply  to  circulars. 
For  all  such  purposes  they  are  dumb.  It  must  be  taken  from 
their  own  lips,  and  the  personal  inspection  of  the  “worn-out,  dir- 
ty, dilapidated  rookeries,”  that  serve  for  a shelter  and  a lair. 
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We  would  recommend  a small  appropriation  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  chief  for  the  puipose  of  procuring  assistance. 
Many  men,  some,  perhaps  in  almost  every  town,  would  be  willing 
to  aid  him  without  pecuniary  reward,  beyond,  it  may  be,  a copy  of 
his  report.  Others,  where  the  information  sought  involves  some 
labor,  might  require  and  need  a slight  reward.  The  meteorologi- 
cal reports  made  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  suggest  a method  of  procuring  facts  at  once  both  cheap 
and  reliable. 

It  is  desirable  in  such  report,  not  only  to  show  the  condition  of 
the  workingmen  in  the  various  branches  of  industry ; but  the  whole 
amount  of  production  in  the  State.  This  is  a point  not  aimed  at 
in  the  Massachusetts  reports.  We  would  like  to  know  if  the 
several  products  of  our  farms  are  really  diminishing,  or  increasing, 

from  year  to  year.  These  facts  could  be  readily  ascertained  at 
little  cost. 

In  1855,  the  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  sent  a 
series  of  questions  to  active  farmers  in  the  State  in  the  form  of  a 
general  circular.  We  would  call  attention  to  some  extracts  fiom 
a reply  to  them,  published  in  the  “Transactions  ” for  that  year. 

“ There  is  such  a formidable  array  of  questions  proposed,  that 
it  will  require  more  energy  than  falls  to  my  share,  to  meet  and 
answer  them.  And  some  of  them,  also,  need  a degree  of  critical 
investigation  that  few  men  have  the  time  or  ability  to  make.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tell,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  the 
products  of  a single  town,  or  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  are  in- 
creasing or  retrograding. 

Ask  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  or  upward,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably tell  you  “ the  town  has  seen  its  best  days,”  that  the  soil  is  ex- 
hausted, and  its  fertility  will  never  be  recovered.  Ask  a young 
man  who  is  full  of  ambition,  and  is  disposed  to  see  things  in  their 
most  encouraging  aspect,  and  he  will  give  a different  opinion. 
Amidst  such  a variety  of  sentiment,  who  can  tell  ? 

It  would  be  a very  easy  matter  to  place  this  subject  beyond  dis- 
pute; and  I hope  somebody  who  has  the  ability  and  disposition 
will  do  it.  Let  the  Legislature  enact  a law  that  the  selectmen  or 
assessors  in  our  several  towns,  when  taking  the  inventory  in  April, 
inquire  also,  the  amount  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  wool, 
&c.,  raised  by  each  family  in  town,  and  return  the  aggregate  of 
each  crop  m the  schedule  deposited  with  the  town  clerk,  and  we 
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should  then  have  something  reliable  ; and  then  by  comparing  one 
series  of  years  witli" another,  we  could  tell  if  the  income  of  the  tar 
mers  was  improving  or  diminishing. 

That  such  a plan  is  not  only  feasible,  but  that  it  has  actually  been 
done,  and  at  a cost  next  to  nothing,  I am  able  to  show.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  town  in  March,  1849,  the  selectmen  were 
instructed  to  collect  the  statistical  information  alluded  to  above, 
and  they  informed  me  that  the  expense  to  the  town  could  not  have 
exceeded  three  dollars,  which  was  less  than  one  cent  to  a voter.” 
After  “ guessing  ” at  answers  to  several  questions,  the  writer 
concludes : “ But  for  the  want  of  the  statistical  information  I have 
spoken  of,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  whether  the  farmers  in 
town  are  improving  their  farms.  Why  cannot  the  Legislature  be 
induced  to  take  sofhe  measures  for  collecting  our  agricultural  sta- 
tistics yearly  * We  should  then  know  whether  New  Hampshire 
was  or  was  not  on  the  road  to  ruin.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this.would  be  a very  cheap  and  con- 
venient method  for  obtaining  the  statistics  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. The  Chief  of  Bureau  should  furnish  blanks  suitable  lor 
taking  the  inventory  of  taxable  property,  and  the  selectmen,  with- 
out any  extra  travel,  could  take  them  together.  And  sometime  in 
the  month  of  May  or  earlier,  the  aggregates  should  be  returned 
to  him  in  season  to  be  reported  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

In  relation  to  the  prices  of  produce  in  the  several  farming 
towns,  or  the  prices  and  hours  of  labor,  or  any  other  items  of  these 
descriptions  that  he  might  wish  to  secure,  inquiries  in  four  or  five 
representative  towns  in  each  county,  might  be  taken  as  a fair  in- 
dex to  the  whole. 

The  total  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  could  be  obtained 
by  addressing  simple  notes  to  the  owners  or  agents  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  asking  for  the  information.  Such  requests 
would  be  more  likely  to  receive  a response  than  a circular  embrac- 
ing a great  variety  of  questions,  especially  if  they  were  accompa- 
nied with  postage  stamps,  which  the  Bureau  should  be  authorized. 

to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

It  is  more  important  to  obtain  the  gross  amount  of  our  agricul  - 
tural and  manufactured  commodities  than  it  is  to  ascertain  then- 
cash  value;  because  States  are  rich  or  poor,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  in  circulation,  but  according  o 
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the  amount  of  their  productive  industry.  And  the  laborer  is  best 
paid  when  his  labor  can  be  exchanged  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life.  If  a working- 
man can  get  a bushel  of  corn  for  a day’s  work,  and  the  corn  is  to 
be  consumed  in  his  own  family,  it  makes  no  difference  what  may 
be  its  cash  value.  But  if  he  wishes  to  sell  the  corn  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a debt,  then  its  cash  value  becomes  of  importance. 

We  want,  therefore,  reports  showing  the  market  value  of  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  their  amount.  And  since  railroads  have  done  so 
much  to  equalize  prices,  it  may  be  sufficiently  near  the  actual 
average  prices,  to  take  them  as  reported  in  reliable  prices  current, 
showing  the  state  of  the  markets  in  our  principal  towns  or  cities. 
If  so,  it  will  cost  but  little  to  obtain  the  prices  requisite  for  the 
purpose.  If  not,  the  prices  as  they  might  be  ascertained  in  a few 
representative  places  in  the  State  wopld  be  nearly  accurate. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  interest  of  the  State  imperatively 
demands  that  New  Hampshire  should  follow  the  example  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. W e believe  that  a comparison  of  statistics  would  show 
that  this  is  a better  State  for  a laboring  man  with  a small  family 
than  Massachusetts.  W e build  cheaper ; rents  ought  therefore  to 
be  lower.  We  believe  beef,  also,  from  a butcher’s  cart  or  a meat 
market  is  much  cheaper.  We  find  in  the  last  year’s  report  that 
“fresh  beef,  rump  steaks,  per  lb.”  sold  in  Fitchburg  for,  28 
cents  ; in  but  few  towns  for  less  than  25  ; in  many  places  as  high 
as- 30;  and  in  Salem,  the  highest,  for  40  cents.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  were  the  prevailing  prices  in  the  principal 
towns  in  this  State  at  the  same  time ; but  have  no  doubt  they 
were  considerably  lower.  There  is  also  in  the  prices  of  potatoes  a 
great  difference  in  favor  of  Hew  Hampshire,  and  we  doubt  if  the 
retail  prices  of  meal  and  flour  are  much  lower  in  Boston  than  in 
Concord,  or  if  the  poor  in  Lowell,  in  this  respect,  have  any  advan- 
tage over  the  poor  in  Manchester.  Let  Hew  Hampshire,  by  a 
wise  and  liberal  policy,  attract  capital  to  its  water-falls,  and  by 
facts  and  figures  convince  the  working-man  that  the  State  is  good 
ior  something  except  to  “ emigrate  from.” 

SAMUEL  FLIHT. 

JACOB  H.  ELA. 

HORATIO  COLOHY. 
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